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The Physician 
as Atheist in Elizabethan England 


By Paut H. Kocuer 


— was the reputation of medical men for irreligion in the 
Middle Ages that, according to a medieval Latin proverb, two 
out of three doctors were atheists: Ubi tres medici, duo athei. 
Chaucer glanced at the same notoriety in his Doctour of Physicke, 
whose “‘studie was but litel on the Bible.” Nor had this reputation 
grown any better during the Renaissance. In the opening sentence 
of his Religio Medici written in 1635, Sir Thomas Browne, himself 
a physician, felt called upon to protest that he actually had a re- 
ligion despite “several Circumstances that might perswade the 
World I have none at all, as the general scandal of my Profession, 
the natural course of my studies. . . .” No doubt this charge of 
infidelity against the medical man had long since settled into a tra- 
dition difficult to dislodge under the best of circumstances. But 
there were also continuing forces at work to preserve and intensify 
it which we may be interested in examining. 


1See H. T. Riley’s Dictionary of Classical Quotations (1902), p. 472, and The 
Oxford Dictionary of English Proverbs (1935), ed. W. G. Smith and J. E. Hesel- 
tine, p. 582. 
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Significantly, admission that the popular accusation was some- 
times true came even from within the medical profession. As a 
preface to his translation of Arcaeus’ Compendious Method of 
curing woundes (1588), surgeon John Read wrote a poem entitled 
“A complaint of the abuse of the noble Arte of Chirurgerie” |a- 
menting the ignorance and immorality of many practitioners, and 
adding: 

And some moreover papists are, 
some nulli fidians likewise be, 
Some atheists temporisers, and 
some machivells a griefe to see, 
And some so stained are with vice, 
that they more likely doe appeare, 
Incarnet divells for to bee, 
then such as live in Godlie feare. . . .? 


We notice, however, that this atheism is not given a particularly 
prominent place in the six-page catalogue of delinquencies. 

Much more is made of the matter in William Bullein’s A Dialogue 
against the fever Pestilence (1564), which indeed is one of the most 
detailed and searching arraignments of medical irreligion available 
in Elizabethan times. Bullein was both a theologian and a medical 
man. He had held a rectory in Suffolk in the early 1550’s, had later 
traveled on the Continent to study medicine, and had published 
four medical works which enjoyed considerable popularity.’ His 
dual training lends a special value to his comments. 

These are presented in the Dialogue as a conversation between 
Medicus and his patient, a merchant named Antonius, sick of the 
plague. Medicus begins by citing the scriptural text in Ecclesiasticus 
38 which requires that the physician receive honor for his healing, 


2Sig. 3". Likewise E. D.’s The Copy Of A Letter written by E. D. Doctour of 
Physicke (1606), p. 16, contrasts the mendacious quack doctor with the reputable 
— who does not tell lies: “On the contrary, the learned Physitian (though 
e have no religion) will not, for his credit sake, be found to utter any untrueth.” 


8Besides the Dialogue, which went through three editions in 1564, 1573, and 
1578, Bullein wrote Bulleins bulwarke of defence againste all sicknes (editions in 
1562 and 1579), A comfortable regiment against pleurisi (1562), and The governe- 
ment of healthe (1558, 1559, and 1595). His views on medical irreligion therefore 
attained a wide circulation, His own books were pervaded with warm religious 
feeling. 
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but he neglects to mention that portion of the text which reads “of 
the most higheste cometh learning.” When this failure of religious 
humility* is pointed out to him by Antonius, Medicus retorts, “. . . I 
care not, for I medle with no Scripture matters, but to serve my 
tourne.”® The Merchant agrees that he, too, pays no attention to the 
Bible, whereupon Medicus confides, 


Med. Herke in your eare, sir, I am neither catholike, Papiste, Protes- 
tante, nor Annabaptiste, I assure you. 

Ant. What then: you have rehearsed choyce and plentie of religions. 
What dow you honour? the Sonne, the Moone, or the starres, Beast, 
Stone, or Foule, Fishe, or Tree? 

Med. No forsothe. I doe none of them all. To be plain, I am a Nulla 
fidian, and there are many of our secte. 

Ant. Oh. Qui dixit in corde suo non est deus.® 


The talk then drifting to the question whether man has a soul, 
Antonius expresses the opinion that the existence of a soul proves 
that there is a God who created it. Medicus in reply again declares, 
“.. I credite not the Bible matters, I am no Divine, I finde no 
reasons there for my tourne,” and launches instead into a disquisi- 
tion on the vegetative, sensitive, and rational functions of the soul 
based on Aristotle’s Ethics. With a triumphant air he concludes by 
asking, “How like you this maner of talke, yet here is no scripture, 
but Aristotle, I assure you.”” His final advice to his patient is to 
preserve his life at all costs since life “is the best jewell, whiche 
brings delites to the hart, pleasures to the iye and eare. . . .”* This 
is condemned marginally as “An Epicures talke.” Then Death 
(Mors) enters to censure and correct all those improper doctrines. 


‘The proper Elizabethan doctrine is that voiced by John Hall in adjuring his 
fellow surgeons (see his translation of Lanfranc’s Learned Woorke of Chirur- 
gerie, London, 1565, sig. Fff2™): “Finally, see that ye ascribe al honor unto the 
Holy Trinitie, and seke not in any wyse your owne prayse and vayne glorie, 
least ye therein displease Gop, and justely provoke hym to withdrawe his grace 
from you, whose instrumentes ye are, whyle ye dooe well, as is the hammer in the 
hande of the woorke manne.” 


5Sigs. B2zv and B3° of the 1564 edition. My subsequent citations are likewise to 
this edition. 


®Sigs. B4t-v. 
"Sigs. Dar ff. 
8Sig. F4r. 
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The end of human life, he says, is appointed by God: “Neither is 
the saiyng of the Philosophers, or Poetes true, whiche compt that I 
come by chaunce, to mortall things, or inquiring the cause of the 
matter, or Deprivatione in materia, or of generacion and corrup- 
cion.”® And as for the soul and its Aristotelian functions, the ability 
to dispute about them, to distinguish between knowledge and 
judgment, reason and desire—“All these make not to the heavenl 
purpose but rather standing upon soche trifles doth hinder the waie 
to salvacion in Christ... .”?° 

Such are the general outlines of this satirical portrait of a worldly 
and unprincipled doctor. The central accusation is that he has 
chosen Aristotle before God and set up natural science instead of 
theology. Consequently, the soul has become for him only a kind 
of superior organ of the body, subject to the usual physical laws 
of growth and dissolution, without supernatural origin and without 
prospect of immortality. Medicus still quotes Scripture when it is 
to his advantage to do so, but at heart he believes in nothing but 
earthly pleasures. And, so believing, he has lost all sense of profes- 
sional ethics and has simply set out to bilk his patient of the great- 
est possible fee, although knowing from the start that the disease 
is fatal. Here, implies Bullein, is the conduct which logically results 
from religious unbelief. Not that Bullein scorns medical knowledge 
when it is kept in what seems to him its right place. He is pointing 
out what happens to “many of our secte” who sever such knowl- 
edge from its proper dependence on God, dwell so much upon 
natural laws as to become thoroughgoing materialists, and forget 
that the natural must always be subject to the supernatural. Irreli- 
gion represents, as it were, an occupational disease to which the 
medical man is exposed by his constant dealing with a positivistic, 
pagan body of knowledge. 

It is instructive to notice that Bullein’s general basis of criticism 
is quite the same as that which had been current in the middle ages. 
John of Salisbury put his finger on it in the Polycraticus: “Physi- 
cians however, placing undue emphasis upon nature, in general en- 
croach upon the rights of the author of nature by their opposition 

Sigs. L2r-v, 
10Sig. L8r. 
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to faith. I am not accusing all of them of error although I have 
heard very many of them arguing about the soul, virtue and its 
works, growth and decay of body, the resurrection of the same, and 
creation in a manner contrary to the tenets of faith.”** Here we find 
the materialistic attitudes of doctors gravitating to the same topics 
of the soul and its workings, the creation and decay of the body, 
and the reality of moral virtue as in Bullein’s Dialogue. A like pro- 
cess will be observable also in the later Elizabethan attacks to be 
considered hereafter. First, however, some contributory issues may 
be raised. 

The idea of black magic was frequently connected with that of 
medicine in the Elizabethan mind. Thus the same Doctor Burcot 
(under the anagram “Tocrub”) whom Bullein made the prototype 
of the Medicus in later editions of the Dialogue was described by 
Reginald Scot’s Discoverie of Witchcraft (1584) as trying to buy 
an attendant demon from a juggler named Feats: “. . . doctor Bur- 
cot was brought to Feats, who sold maister Doctor a familiar, 
whereby he thought to have wrought miracles, or rather to have 
gained good store of money.”** Burcot may serve to remind us 
that there were hundreds of charlatans, self-deceived or otherwise, 
who made a business of gulling the public, especially in country 
districts, by performing ostensible deeds of sorcery in connection 


Translated by Joseph B. Pike as Frivolities of Courtiers (University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1938), Bk. II, chap. xxix, p. 149. Quoted by W. C. Curry, Chaucer and 
the Medieval Sciences (Oxford University Press, 1926), p. 30. 


12In the 1564 edition Medicus was at one point given the specific name Antonius 
— which was changed in subsequent editions to “Tocrub.” Burcot was 
a foreign physician who made a large reputation for himself in London as a 
medical man, alchemist, and magician. In February, 1578, he was mentioned in 
the State Papers (Cal. S. P., Domestic, 1547-80, p. 585) as the technician appointed 
to extract gold from the ore brought back by Frobisher from the New World. 
He made false and extravagant claims and was accused by his associate named 
Jonas “of evil manners and ignorance.” References to him by Gabriel Harvey 
(Marginalia, p. 158) and Thomas Nashe (Works, ed. R. B. McKerrow, IV, 312) 
were contemptuous, though Henry Chettle gave him a favorable character in 
Kind-Hartes Dreame. He seems to have been typical of the irresponsible and pos- 
sibly “atheistic” Elizabethan doctor. 


18P, 144. Also pp. 357 and 522 for further allusions to Burcot as a cheating al- 
chemist and sorcerer. Cf, Nicholas Gyer’s The English Phlebotomy (London, 
1592), sig. Ast describing quack doctors as “imitatyng doctor Tocrub, with strange 
lookes, diricks, pricks, crosses, figures, and such foolish fantasies. . . .” 
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with medical treatment. Surgeon John Hall’s An Historicall Expos- 
tulation Against the beastlye abusers, bothe of Chyrurgerie, and 
Physyke, in oure tyme is full of graphic narratives of this sort, in- 
cluding a story about “one Valentyne” who 


. .. made the people beleve, that he could tel all thinges present, past, 
and to come: And the very thoughtes of men, and theyr diseases, by 
onlye lokinge in theyr faces. When anye came to him wyth urines . . . 
he made them beleve, that onlye by feling the weight therof, he would 
tell them all theyr diseases in their bodies, or wythout: And otherwhile 
made them beleve, that he went to aske councel of the devel, by going 
a litle asyde, and mumblyng to him selfe, and then comming agayne, 
would tell them all and more to.'* 


It is easy to see how exploits like these would create in the pop- 
ular mind an almost indissoluble association of sorcery with medi- 
cine. And a sorcerer, of course, since he sold his soul to the devil 
and abjured God, was loosely regarded as an atheist of a kind. Nor 
were these isolated instances. If we may judge by the tremendous 
volume of complaint uttered by most of the writers of English 
books on medicine, the state of medical practice in Elizabethan 
England was abysmally low, and the charlatans who resorted to such 
magic far outnumbered the respectable practitioners. Doctor Francis 
Valleriolus estimated in 1562 that “. .. there be not so few in Lon- 
don as three score women, that occupieth the arte of Phisicke and 
Chirurgerie. These women, some of them be called wise women, 
or holie and good women, some of them be called Witches, and 
useth to call upon certaine spirits, and some of them useth plaine 
bauderie, and telleth Gentlewomen that cannot beare children 
how they may have children.”** And this at a time when, according 


14Sig. Aaaq. See also the case of Robert Harris, sig. Aaaz*. This work by Hall was 
published in the same volume with his translation of Lanfranc’s A most excellent 
and Learned Woorke of Chirurgerie (London, 1565).Cf. Bullein’s Bulwarke (1562), 
p. 6" for a picture of false chirurgeons: “some of them talketh of Nicromancia, 
deluding and mocking the people with their knackes, straunge lookes, prickes, 
domifying, and figuring with soche like fantasies: fainyng that thei have familiers 
and glasses. . . .” 


15Thomas Gale’s translation of Galen’s Methodus Medendi (1586) included an 
essay on “The office of a Chirurgion,” apparently written by Valleriolus in 
1562. See fols. 33" and 37. 
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to the same author, there were only thirty-four true surgeons in 
the whole of England. 

The fact is, of course, that the dividing line between magic and 
even the more intelligent medicine in this period was still rather 
dim, though it was in process of clarification. Paracelsus himself, 
for all his advances in chemical remedies, could believe in the kind 
of sympathetic magic which applied ointments not to the wound 
itself but to the weapon that made the wound.” Against this type 
of irrationalism the College of Physicians and the Barber Surgeon’s 
Company strongly set themselves, The record of these organiza- 
tions as citadels of reaction in other departments of medical theory 
is not unblemished, but in trying to expel magic from medicine by 
condemning the use of charms, conjurations, amulets, divinations, 
exorcisms, and similar superstitions, and by apprehending those 
practitioners who could be caught, they were treading the path of 
progress.’” Nevertheless, the popular belief that a scientist is a sort 
of devilish magician dies hard. Even the most enlightened of Eliza- 
bethan doctors with their Greek, Latin, and Arabian authorities, 
their learned jargon, strange instruments and stranger drugs, must 
have been open to suspicion in the public eye. The symbols on the 
average prescription sent to an Elizabethan apothecary certainly 
looked like incantations from the infernal regions. And there re- 
mained also the human feeling that anybody who knows more than 
we know cannot be altogether holy. 

The common use of astrology in medicine likewise added its 
contribution to this feeling. Although it had its defenders, astrolo- 
gy was under constant attack by the Elizabethan clergy.** Their 
chief accusation was that by predicting man’s future the astrol- 


16Paracelsus of the Supreme Mysteries of Nature, trans. R. Turner (London, 
1656), p. 117. 


17Charles Goodall, The Royal College of Physicians (London, 1684), PP: 313 ff., 
gives a detailed story of the efforts of the College to suppress these practices. Also 
Sidney Young, The Annals of the Barber-Surgeons of London (London, 1890), 
Pp. 327: “26 Nov., 1605. This day Henry Goodwyn a Sorcerer was by the Masters 
forbidden to practize any more in the arte of Surgery.” 


18D, C, Allen, The Star-Crossed Renaissance (Duke University Press, 1941), and 
Hugh Dick’s edition of Tomkis’ Albumazar (University of California Press, 1944), 
Pp. 20-25. 
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ogers were impugning his free will and searching impiously into 
God’s purposes. As a matter of fact, this charge did not apply with 
any real force to the way in which doctors used their astrology. 
Physicians seldom tried to predict even the outcome of disease by 
the courses of the stars. Astrology was chiefly a method helpful in 
diagnosing the nature of a given disease and in determining the best 
treatment. Indeed, even in this limited function it was fast losing 
ground as doctors discovered that attention to the immediate, visi- 
ble symptoms of the disease and to measures suggested by experience 
for relieving them yielded better results than elaborate calculations 
of the positions of the heavens at the supposed moment of the pa- 
tient’s birth or of his falling ill. But prejudice, lay or clerical, does 
not stop to make distinctions, and by a vague process of associa- 
tion medicine would share the odor of impiety which clung about 
astrology. 

Add the fact that the great Greek fathers of medicine, Aescula- 
pius, Hippocrates, Aristotle, and Galen had been not Christians but 
pagans, as had likewise the Arabians led by Avicenna and Averroes. 
This heathen background would not have had so damaging an 
effect but for the Elizabethan bondage to authority, which evoked 
endless citation of the opinions of these antecedents in most six- 
teenth-century medical treatises. Thus Elizabethan doctors seemed 
to be constantly flaunting the inheritance of their main ideas from 
a pagan past. The Hippocratic oath itself, often reprinted in their 
works, begins with an oath upon the god Apollo. So that when 
Thomas Newton included it in his Old Mans Dietarie (1586) he 
thought it well to advise his reader: “Mervaile not thou at the 
heathenish names of those putative Gods, by whom hee swear- 
eth .. . but rather feare & tremble, and take thereby occasion to 
yeeld most humble and hartie thankes unto Almightie God for 
enlightening thee with a better knowledge. . . .”*° The fame of 
Averroes the Arabian as both a master physician and a dangerous 
heresiarch was still alive in Renaissance England, although the 
scandal thrown upon medicine by its Arabian derivations in the 


19Sig. D2r. See also Dr. John Securis’ A Detection of the abuses committed in 
Physick (London, 1566), sig. Az", where the Hippocratic oath is bowdlerized. 
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Middle Ages had by this time somewhat died away.” Again, Jews 
had been prominent among the ablest members of the profession 
ever since medieval times when their knowledge of Arabic opened 
to them advanced regions of medical thought not yet generally 
available to Europeans. The blindness and ferocity of Elizabethan 
prejudice toward them is well known. We may imagine that the 
execution of Dr. Lopez, a man of Jewish antecedents, for a sup- 
posed plot to poison Queen Elizabeth in 1594 did not aid the gen- 
eral good name of his profession for probity and piety. Yet Gyer 
tells of one of those quirks of human psychology which made 
it profitable for quacks to pretend that they were Jewish doctors, 
“counterfeyting themselves to be Jewes or Egiptians. . . .”** The 
stranger, the outcast, the man of condemned creed, may be the 
salvation for us to turn to in the desperation of illness. 

But it was Galen, regarded by the Renaissance as the chief 
founder of medical science, who was the most vulnerable point of 
all. The other Greeks at least had lived before the Christian era and 
might be forgiven for their paganism. Galen, however, had flour- 
ished in Rome during the second century a.p. without adopting 
Christianity. Worse still, he had doubted the immortality of the 
soul and had said he thought Christianity lacked demonstration.” 
The English translation of Juan Huarte’s famous psychological 
treatise, Examen de Ingenios (1594), describes Galen as asking 
“how it was possible that the reasonable soule should be immortal, 
seeing it altered so easily with heat, with cold, with moisture, & 
with drouth: & principally, considering that the same departs from 


20Frederick Tupper’s Types of Society in Medieval Literature (New York, 
1926), pp. 47-49, describes the hatred in which the great Arabian scholar-physi- 
cians were held by the orthodox of Chaucer’s century. 


21Sig. As". Gabriel Harvey owned a copy of G. Meier’s attack on Jewish medi- 
cine: In Judaeorum Medicastrorum calumnias, & homicidia; pro Christianis pia 
exhortatio, 1570 (Marginalia, p. 158). 


22For Galen’s real opinions read Lynn Thorndike, “Galen: The Man and His 
Times,” The Scientific Monthly (January, 1922), pp. 83-93, especially p. 93. In 
his commonplace book Henry Oxinden wrote during the early seventeenth 
century: “Galen will not approve of the Christian Religion quia demonstratione 
caret. He was an Atheist.” (Folger Shakespeare Library ms. 750.1, p. 56). And 
R. B.’s The difference betwene the auncient Phisicke ... and the latter Phisicke 
(1585) speaks of Christ “whom Galene the prince of that phisicke, in his workes 
hath blasphemed of set purpose and by expresse wordes” (sig. Bz"). 
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the body through overmuch heat. . . .”** Huarte answers that the 
certainty of immortality “is not gathered from humane reasons” 
but from faith, and the English translator adds in the margin: “Galen 
dying, went to hell, and saw by experience that materiall fire burned 
the soules and could not consume them: this Physition had knowl- 
edge of that Evangelicall doctrine, and could not receive it.” Some- 
what more charitable is the view in Simon Harward’s English 
Phlebotomy (1601): 


When Galen doth well, I must needs give him his due commendations, 
and even admire those singular gifts of nature which God bestowed 
upon him, but where he skoffeth (as he doth sometimes) at Christian- 
itie, there I detest and abhorre his blasphemies, and leave him to the 
judgement of that God, to whome only it is knowne, whether ever 
before his death his heart were better lightened with some beames of 
sparkles of his grace.” 


Andreas Laurentius in A Discourse Of The Preservation Of The 
Sight (1599) also disapproved of Galen as an unrepentant champion 
of the deterministic idea that the condition of the soul simply re- 
sults from the temperature of the body which it inhabits.”* In sum, 
there was widespread sentiment in the Renaissance against Galen 
as a man who had not only specifically opposed Christianity but 
had also failed to accept its sharp dualism of body and soul. 

On the other side, some Elizabethans found this to say for Galen, 
that he had been so astonished at the wonderful architecture of the 
human body that he had been forced to admit a divine architect. 
This admission on the part of a “prophane & very irreligious Phisi- 
tian,” as Parsons called him,” proved highly useful in several con- 
temporary treatises against atheism as an argument for the existence 
of God. If even Galen conceded it, who could deny it? Mornay 
thought he could actually discern that Galen, who “in common 


28P, 89. Also p. 92. 

24Sig. A7V. 

25(London, 1599), pp. 82-83. 

26Robert Parsons, The Seconde Parte of the Booke of christian exercise (Lon- 
don, 1590), p. 50, discussing at length Galen’s use of the argument from design. 
Huarte made the same point, op. cit., p. 34, as did Mornay, cited in the next foot- 


note. Cf. also Thomas Gemini, Compendiosa Totius Anatomiae delineatio (Lon- 
don, 1559), Az2t. 
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account is the most heathenish of al writers” was not a mere ma- 
terialist after all, for although Galen “laboureth by all meanes 
possible, to father the causes of all things uppon the Elements, and 
uppon the mixture of them together” yet in the end he had been 
driven to declare “. . . that both man and Beast have their begin- 
ning from above, and that their soules are from Heaven, and finally 
that the Soule proceedeth neither from the qualities of the Ele- 
ments, nor from any of all the things that we see here beneath.””” 
In all these writers it is interesting to see the denunciation or de- 
fense of Galen revolving around the same materialistic doctrine 
with regard to the soul which formed the central objective of at- 
tack in Bullein’s Dialogue. There can be small doubt that Galen’s 
personal reputation for atheism was intimately related, both as 
cause and as effect, to that of the whole Elizabethan medical pro- 
fession. Elizabethans found irreligion in Galen because they found 
it in contemporary doctors, and equally discovered it in the latter 
because they discovered it in their leader Galen. 

For most Renaissance Englishmen, Galenism seems to have re- 
mained a symbol of the impious attitude which explained all phe- 
nomena of sickness in terms of natural causes, excluding a divine 
cause. When Henoch Clapham wrote his sermon Epistle upon the 
present Pestilence during the plague of 1603 he gave the usual 
theological explanation of the epidemic as sent primarily by God’s 
wrath, and warned, “Beloved, God having smitten our Citie with 
the Pestilence, behold, booke upon booke, prescribing naturall 
meanes as for naturall maladies, but little said of spirituall meanes, 
for spiritual maladies, which should give life to the former. To 
speake and act in such cases as sole Naturians, is of Christians to 
become Galenists, and of spirituall to become carnall. . . .”** Clap- 


27Philip of Mornay, A Woorke concerning the trewnesse of the Christian re- 
ligion (London, 1587), p. 169. He repeated the idea on pp. 153 and 274, citing 
chiefly Galen’s work De usu partium. 


28Sig. A3". James Godshall objected similarly in The Kings Medicine For this 
Present yeere 1604 (London, 1604), sig. E4", discussing the causes of plague: 
“Galens counsaile is, that of al remedies the best is to shun the infected ayre, & 
to depart in time to the purer aire. But with Galens leave, seeing [E4¥] sin is the 
cause of Physicall causes, & that it infecteth the ayre, the best remedy of all 
(according to the counsaile of the whole colledge of the spirituall Physitions) is 
to flye from the infectious & contagious aire of this world. . . .” 
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ham did not mean, and other Elizabethan theologians did not mean, 
that physical remedies should be thrown aside, but simply that 
they should take second place to the spiritual remedy of prayer 
and moral reformation since the disease had a primarily spiritual 
cause. His complaint was that Galen and the Galenists treated sick- 
ness as a wholly physical phenomenon. 

Most Elizabethan physicians, though followers of Galen, cer- 
tainly did not deserve any such accusation. The very great majority 
of them recognized that disease came from God, but as scientists 
they felt their main business was with its physical manifestations. 
The spiritual side they left to the clergy. Thus when Peter Lowe 
analyzed the causes of venereal disease in his book Easie, certaine, 
and perfect method, to cure and prevent the Spanish sicknes (1596) 
he began by referring briefly to religious and moral causation and 
then devoted the whole remainder of his work to the physical level: 


For to refraine the filthy lusts of men and women, God hath permitted 
thys sicknes to raigne among them, as a punishment for sinne: like as 
we see in the 6. of Exodus, that he commaunded Moses to cast powder 
in the ayre, in the presence of Pharao to the effect the beasts and people 
of Egipt, should be punished and afflicted with Apostums and Ulcers, 
for their sinnes and disobedience. But because I will not intermedle 
holy things with prophane, I will not insist further in this matter.”° 


Hence arose a considerable divergence of emphasis between the 
two groups. The divines said in effect, “Of course God’s wrath 
expresses itself in bodily symptoms, but we must look to the real 
cause, which is above the body.” And the physicians in turn in- 
sisted, “Of course sickness comes ultimately from the Almighty, 
but prayer alone will not save the patient; our concern is to apply 
the physical remedies which God himself has afforded.” Some of 
the clerical resentment against doctors undoubtedly came from 
misunderstanding of this necessary difference in emphasis. But also 
undoubtedly some doctors extended the emphasis into varying de- 
grees of doubt or contempt of the supernatural element. The range 
of such variation might, of course, be wide. A doctor who doubted 
the Christian absolute dualism of body and soul might stop any- 
where along the line toward the opposite extreme of materialistic 

29Gig, Biv. 
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belief that soul is only body, or he might, in many cases, not be 
very sure exactly what he did believe. 

Unfortunately the whole question of the physician’s irreligion 
was exacerbated and publicized by a civil war within the medical 
profession in the final decades of the sixteenth century. As soon as 
the writings of Paracelsus had been widely printed beginning in 
the 1570's, charges and countercharges of impiety were exchanged 
by the opposing factions of Paracelsans and Galenists as one phase 
of the struggle over the theories and methods of the great Swiss 
innovator. On the Continent Erastus and Aubertus,® among others, 
found heresies in his cloudy theosophies. In England, the initiative 
came from the Paracelsan R. B., the title of whose book The differ- 
ence betwene the auncient Phisicke, first taught by the godly fore- 
fathers . . . and the latter Phisicke proceeding from Idolaters, 
Ethmickes, and Heathen: as Gallen, and such other (1585) shows 
his method of assault.** He took up all the old indictments of the 
heathenism of Aristotle, Galen, and the rest, developed them at 
length, and used them as an argument to discredit accepted medical 
theory and practice. One of his points, scarcely tenable but re- 
peated with much heat, is that since its origins are pagan Galenic 
medicine must be bad. But his main effort is to show that the Aris- 
totelian naturalism inherent in this medicine makes it impious. As 
a compendium of the Elizabethan charges customarily made against 
orthodox medicine, R. B.’s book is worth examining in some detail. 

He makes these principal objections to “the heathenish and false 
Philosophie of Aristotle”: (1) It teaches that the world is eternal, 
and therefore makes matter equal with God. (2) It denies the 
providence of God by conceiving of him merely as a first mover 
who has set the world running under a system of natural laws with 
which he does not interfere in any way. (3) It does not teach the 


8°Thomas Erastus, Disputationum de medicina nova P. Paracelsi pars prima 
(Basel, 1572), and Jacobi Auberti Vindonis De metallorum ortu © causis contra 
chemistas brevis & dilucida explicatio (Lyons, 1575). Paracelsus, as translated in 


Paracelsus bis Aurora (London, 1659), p. 73, had pictured both Galen and Avi- 
cenna in hell. 


*1The identity of R. B. is unknown, but his reference on sig. Dit to his having 


had dinner with “a reverend Bishoppe of this land” suggests that he may have 
had clerical connections. 
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soul’s immortality, (4) It attributes the generation of man’s body 
simply to a mixture of the qualities of matter: 


So the Phisitions following the Philosophers, doe referre the cause of 
generation (O God) to a convenient mixture of qualities, which doe 
worke in the matter ordeyned before . . . yet for all that, they doe not 
attaine to the first cause thereof. For, the holy Ghost (O God) doth 
leade us into a higher cause then to nature, then to qualities, and their 
temperature, when it setteth before us thy worde, O omnipotent God, 
in which all things are created and conserved. . . . And surely such 
naturall Philosophie is the next way to make men forget thee, O God, 
and to become Atheists: for it teacheth men to cleave and sticke fast 
unto the nature of thinges, not ascending nor considering the Creator: 
And so it tyeth thee (O God) to the seconde causes, and doth not 
attribute to thee any actions but according to that nature of things: 
whereby it doth bewitch men in such sorte, and make their mindes so 
mad, that they neither do aske neither looke for any good thing at thy 
hande: for the event and successe of each thing must of necessitie bee 
answerable to the naturall cause.*? 


R. B.’s indignation here is that Aristotelianism has expelled God 
from the world, leaving only a machine which runs of itself. Human 
life then becomes a blind product of this machine not different in 
kind from its component elements. So remote and impotent a Deity, 
says R. B., is of no interest to men. If they feel that God never 
interferes with natural processes, they will never pray to him, for 
what, then, is the use of prayer? In effect, the possibility of direct, 
spontaneous response by God to the needs of a worshipper is the 
essence of personal religion. 

R. B. proceeds to tell God at considerable length what is the 
connection between Aristotle and the Elizabethan doctors who 
follow Galen: 


And (O most mercifull God) because the heathnish Phisicke of Galen, 
doth depende uppon that heathnish Philosophie of Aristotle . . . ther- 
fore is that Phisicke as false and injurious to thine honor and glory, as 
is the Philosophie. For, that heathnish Phisicke (O God) doth not 
acknowledge the creation of man, whereby it doth not rightly knowe 
why he is Microcosmos . . . [and] doth attribute thy workes (O God) 
to heate, colde, and such causes, which it calleth falsely naturall . . . 


82Quoted from the “Obtestation to almightie God” which serves as preface to 
the book, on the page preceding sig. Ar". 
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their Phisicke must needes erre, in not seeking helpe at thy handes, nor 
praying to thee, nor give thankes to thee. . . .*° 


These accusations throughout are delivered with the exaggeration 
usual to the special pleader, but they have residuary value as per- 
ceptions of a tendency in Elizabethan Galenic medicine. 

Another Paracelsan, I. W., in his Letter sent by a learned Physi- 
cian to his friend (1586) carried forward the same line of attack 
against the Galenists’ wandering in “the foggie mists and bogges of 
Aristotle, Galene etc.” Since in chemical learning these infidels 
“were as blind as beetels, being altogether deprived of such knowl- 
edge, unto whom God vouchsafed not to impart the same .. .” why 
should any Christian “give more credite unto these wicked Infidels 
then to his sacred & blessed word?”** The Paracelsans, on the con- 
trary, claimed to derive their chemistry straight out of the Mosaic 
account of creation.* Similar allegations can be found in other 
Paracelsan works of the period, including the prefaces of John 
Hester’s translation of Paracelsus’ A hundred and foureteene Ex- 
periments and Cures (1596).°° In truth, the Paracelsans made much 
more of the religious question than did the orthodox Galenists. The 
former, as the minority party, were fighting indiscriminately with 
every weapon available against the contempt of their adversaries. 
Usually the Galenists contented themselves with scorn of Para- 
celsan scientific ignorance.*’ Occasionally, however, they repeated 
the Continental reflections upon the orthodoxy of Paracelsus him- 
self. Thus both R. B. and I. W. felt obliged to defend their leader 
against charges of witchcraft and heresy involving the belief that 

83Sig. As. 

84Sigs Bsv and Bér. 


85See the very ingenious interpretation of Genesis in terms of chemical pro- 
cesses by Thomas Tymme, minister, in his A Dialogue philosophicall (London, 
1612) and the preface to his translation of Du Chesne’s The Practise of Chymicall 
and Hermeticall Physicke (London, 1605). 


86Sig. A3r. 


37But John Oberndoerffer’s The Anatomyes of the True Physition, and Coun- 
terfeit Mounte-banke (London, 1602), p. 9, seems to lump Paracelsans in with the 
mountebanks of whom it questions: “. . . where shal you finde anyone in this 
Crew, who hath any spark of Religion, or drop of Charitie? . . . But to speake 
plaine . . . the greatest part of this Packe, are no better than ranke and arrant 
Atheists.” 
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matter was eternal.** In A Breefe Aunswere of Josephus Querce- 
tanus, translated by John Hester in 1591, Du Chesne admitted that 
he could not countenance the religious aberrations of Paracelsus 
but still championed him as a great chemist.*® And as late as 1625 
Thomas Jackson’s A Treatise containing the originall of unbeliefe, 
noting that the Swiss doctor had been accused of Arianism by 
Erastus, admonished that he should be read only “by mindes 
throughly grounded in the orthodoxicall faith.”*° 

In the main, however, it is true that by the beginning of the sev- 
enteenth century both sides seem to have more or less dropped the 
religious issues in the controversy and concentrated instead on its 
purely scientific aspects. By that time it had become clear to men 
of moderation in both factions that a doctor might believe in chemi- 
cal medicines without believing in the overturn of all religion, or in 
Galen and Aristotle without being a black-hearted worshipper of 
heathen idols. The prominent surgeon William Clowes summed it 
up with wholesome common sense in his Treatise for the Artificiall 
Cure of ... Struma (1602): 


... if I finde (eyther by reason or experience) any thing that may be 
to the good of the Patients, and better increase of my knowledge & skil 
in the Arte of Chirurgery, be it eyther in Galen or Paracelsus; yea, 
Turke, Jewe, or any other Infidell: I will not refuse it, but be thanke- 
full to God for the same. How be it, I will in no wise meddle with 
their Infidelity, though I embrace their knowledge and skill in humane 
verityes and inventions. . . .*% 


Nevertheless, the flurry of religious denunciations in the Paracelsan 
controversy during the last two decades of the sixteenth century 
must have confirmed bystanders in the opinion that there was some- 
thing dangerously impious about the whole medical tribe. 


88See R. B., chap. xx and sig. L3"; and I. W., sig. Arv. 
8°Fol. rv. 
40Pp. 182-84. 


41Sig. A2zv. See also in Clowes’ A prooved practise for all young Chirurgians 
(London, 1588), sig. Ary, this salty comment on a Paracelsan: “This fellow is so 
wise in his owne conceit, that he renounceth to follow the method and wayes of 
curing, after Hippocrates and Galen, because they were Heathen men. I aunswere 
with the sayings of the godly, wise, and learned, that he which is a Christian, will live 
as a Christian, and yet may take Physick and Surgery of a Jew, if he have skill.” 
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To what extent was this opinion really justified? How large was 
the proportion of Elizabethan doctors assailed by religious doubts, 
and in what degree? Obviously there can never be any definite 
answers. The subtle shadings of unbelief in the individual mind are 
not matter for statistics even if we had full records of every kind 
for the period in question. And of course we have not. In an age 
when the penalties for unorthodoxy were severe, physicians did 
not go about proclaiming their infidelity, certainly not in print. We 
must do what we can with a rough, general impression. 

No Elizabethan doctor, as far as I can discover, was publicly 
tried for atheism. When Doctor John Caius was accused of this 
crime by the fellows of Caius College, Archbishop Parker was 
bothered, but Burleigh did not even trouble to investigate the 
charges.” In fact, Caius seems to have been a devout Catholic. The 
Royal College of Physicians, which acted as censor to the morals 
and practice of the profession, sometimes castigated the use of 
sorcery but never, so far as a sampling of its records indicates, haled 
any doctor before it for atheism.** In popular diatribes against medi- 
cal men, atheism is seldom given an important place, the whole 
criticism usually being directed at their professional incompetence, 
covetousness, and general immorality.“* This, however, reflected 
indirectly on their religious status. To defame a group as persistent- 
ly guilty of gross immorality in the Elizabethan era was half way 
toward challenging their religious faith, because an evil life was 
thought to be characteristic of those whose belief in God was weak 
or nonexistent—for example, recall Medicus in Bullein’s Dialogue. 

Likewise in the theological treatises on atheism the specific men- 
tion of doctors is usually limited to a caveat or two about Galen. 


42Correspondence of Archbishop Parker, ed. for the Parker Society by Bruce 
and Perowne (1853), pp. 251-52; Workes of John Caius, ed. E. S, Roberts (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1912), pp. 23, 39. 


48Goodall, op. cit., passim. 


44As, for instance, in Pedro Mexia’s A Pleasaunt Dialogue concerning Phisicke 
and Phisitions (London, 1580); Simion Grahame’s The Anatomie of Humors 
(London, 1609), fols. 24-26. M. Yearsley’s Doctors in Elizabethan Drama (London, 
1933), quotes reams of miscellaneous abuse of physicians by contemporary drama- 
tists, but only one instance of a charge of atheism (p. 18). Gyer, op. cit., sigs. 
A2™v, has a good account showing how dishonest practice by medical impostors 
reflected on the honesty of the whole profession. 
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Sometimes they may be included with other scientists in a general m: 
condemnation of the too curious searching of natural secrets, as in ff re 
La Primaudaye’s French Academie: “There are others also no lesse ar 
hurtfull, who have beene such curious Inquisitors of the causes of wi 
all naturall things, that through frivolous and unprofitable ques- be 
tions they have fallen into that impietie, as to seeke for another F sth 
beginning of all things, than God. Whereupon this proverbe, which w 
is too true, arose, Of three Physitions one Atheist. This kinde of lil 
curiositie, is of all others most pernitious.”** It is perhaps fair to say m 
that of all Renaissance scientists doctors had the worst reputation an 
for impiety. But one should go on to add that scientists in general cc 
were not usually given a place anywhere near the top of the roster to 
of the impious. Politicians and epicurean bon vivants held this 
favored location. In full-scale works on atheism like Mornay’s ve 
Trewnesse of Christian Religion (1587), Parsons’ Booke of Christ- Ww 
ian exercise (1590), Dove’s Confutation of Atheisme (1605), and be 
Fotherby’s Atheomastix (1662), science was far more often cited Ww 
as proving God’s existence than as disproving it, under the staple ag 
argument that study of the marvelous structure of the universe led sa 
man’s mind to see that it must have had a creator.** The full impact [se 
of the Copernican hypothesis on religion did not strike England b 
until after 1600. All in all, science was not yet the obvious source at 
of danger to religious piety that it afterwards became. oO 
In short, there is a good deal of negative evidence to be balanced se 
off against the positive intimations of Bullein, R. B., and others [fF = c 
that irreligion was plentiful among Elizabethan doctors. The mat- fs 
ter is elusive. Perhaps the safest conclusion is that there was some W 
tendency to materialistic speculation among them but that it did th 
not often take the extreme forms sometimes attributed to it. v 
In this connection, we should stress that Elizabethan medical ff 1 
literature was, on the whole, notably pious in tone. Some of this n 


45Pr. I (London, 1594), pp. 152-53. La Primaudaye’s reduction of the proportion 
of atheists among doctors from two-thirds to one-third may mean only that he 
misquoted the medieval proverb or else that he thought the former figure ex- 
cessive. For another broad attack on science as producing irreligion, read Thomas ( 
Jackson’s Treatise Containing the Originall of Unbeliefe, pp. 36, 45, 67. A 


48E.g., Dove, pp. 20-26; Fotherby, pp. 173 ff., Parsons, pp. 31-36; Mornay, 
sig. Art ff. 
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may have been hypocrisy, but both the volume and the ardor of 
religious references in contemporary works on physic and surgery 
are rather conclusive to show that the great majority of the writers 
were men of genuine Christian devotion. The average medical 
book contained, almost always in its prefaces and often scattered 
through its text, statements that the physician was a minister of God, 
who had sent medicine for the healing of mankind; that disease 
likewise was inflicted by God’s using forces of nature as a punish- 
ment for man’s sin; that the first remedy for disease was prayer; 
and that the doctor could effect no improvement in the patient’s 
condition without God’s help. A few books gave forms of prayer 
to be said by patient or doctor.“’ 

At the other extreme were works like Christopher Langton’s 
very able Treatise declaring the principal partes of phisick (1547) 
which spoke only of Nature as the power operating in the human 
body and treated it as if it were a closed system subsisting of itself 
without any reference to divine ordination. John Caius’ A Boke 
against the disease commonly called the sweate (1552) was in the 
same vein. Its closing sentences are an excellent example of this 
separation of medicine from religion: “Thus I have declared the 
begynning, name, nature, accidentes, signes, causes, preservations, 
and cures naturall of this disease the sweatynge sickenes. . . . If 
other causes ther be supernatural, theim I leve to the divines to 
serche, and the diseases thereof to cure, as a matter with out the 
compasse of my facultie. . . .”“* The surprising “if” in this final 
sentence may even indicate a certain skepticism in Caius’ mind 
which gave ground to the charge of atheism against him. Books of 
this sort were the ones to rouse general clerical suspicions of the 
whole medical profession as not keeping expressly in view the con- 
nections between God and the world of his creation. And even the 
most pious medical treatises, of course, paid immensely more atten- 
tion to anatomy, physiology, and pathology than to celestial origins. 


47E.g., George Baker’s translation of Guy de Chauliac’s Guydos Questions 
(London, 1579), is prefaced by “A prayer necessary to be sayde of all Chirurgiens.” 
And John Hall’s translation of Lanfranc closes with several specimens of prayers 
for the surgeon before and after undertaking a difficult operation. 


48Fol. 39°. 
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Such treatises might open with a sentence or two declaring that 
disease came from God and then might devote a hundred pages to 
discussing the natural causes and treatments, perhaps concluding 
with a prayer for divine help. 

Moreover, there is apparent in these Renaissance works a dispo- 
sition to minimize and reduce the actual instances of God’s inter- 
vention in the workings of the human body and its surroundings. 
There had to be such a disposition. Science is predictability. Unless 
the normal future course of a disease can be predicted and regu- 
lated by natural means, there can be no medical science. If God or 
the Devil keep coming in with miracles, demonic possessions, or 
other supernatural manifestations the physician might as well call 
in the priest and go his way. Hence the unremitting pressure of 
Elizabethan medical science was toward admission in theory that 
there might be divine intervention but action in practice as if there 
were none. Most contemporary medical treatises can be searched 
in vain for actual case histories in which the physician concedes 
that he is confronted by a preternatural condition in his patient. 
By the end of the sixteenth century the idea of the Devil had been 
pretty well washed out of the medical books, and the idea of God 
was being subjected to a subtle, chiefly unconscious process of 
erosion. The idea of the divine acting on the human body was be- 
ing gradually pushed outwards toward both ends of the life cycle, 
birth and death, leaving life itself as a purely natural phenomenon 
proceeding under regular laws which the physician thought he 
could predict and take advantage of. ‘This was the tendency to “tie 
God to second causes” to which Bullein and R. B. so vehemently 
objected. And as they asserted, no doubt there were some phy- 
sicians who, arguing from their success in explaining the phenomena 
of health and disease on this purely physical basis, extended its full 
scope into an over-all materialism and denial that there was any 
God beyond it. In particular, as the apologists for religion pointed 
out, such a materialism would affect the doctor’s view of the crea- 
tion and destiny of the soul. 

The guardians of religion in the sixteenth century were there- 
fore concerned with the beginnings of an encroachment which has 
proceeded far in our own time and is perhaps already receding. 
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The assumption underlying our scientific method is necessarily a 
materialistic, mechanistic universe developing solely according to 
reasonably foreseeable laws, either absolute or statistical. We have 
been told by E. A. Burtt and others how this assumption has come 
to be tacitly regarded as if it were, instead, a proven conclusion. 
Permeating our thought, it has caused us to believe either in no 
God at all or in one who acts upon us at so distant a remove and 
through so complex a system of natural order that we feel no direct 
relationship with him. Diluted, philosophic religion may satisfy a 
few. But most people need, it would seem, a sense of personal im- 
mediacy, entailing the favor, protection, anger, or command of the 
Deity, if they are to accept any religion at all. Hence the weak- 
ness of modern religion. In our own day the causes of this weakness 
have often been explored. But fundamentally the same analysis 
was already being made in the sixteenth century by the critics of 
the materialism of the medical atheist. 

















John Evelyn and the Art of Travel 


By Georce B. Parks 


I 


OHN Evetyn’s Bildungsreise marks a new stage in the history of 
J English travel abroad, and especially in the history of English 
travel to Italy. The Middle Ages saw Englishmen in Italy in the role 
of cleric or pilgrim, soldier or diplomat or student. The Reforma- 
tion suppressed most of the earlier interests, leaving as the principal 
role that of student. The student traveler of the Renaissance was 
devoted not alone to law or medicine or the new learning. Begin- 
ning with William Thomas, the author of the first English book 
on Italy (1549), English students paid special devotion to the art 
of political inquiry; that is, to such study of foreign nations, their 
peoples and their polities, as would profit a statesman. Like Roger 
Ascham in Germany, in Italy Thomas Hoby, Philip Sidney, Fynes 
Moryson, and, most of all, Henry Wotton worked seriously at 
their study of statesmanship. Ascham’s Report on Germany, Mory- 
son’s elaborate Itinerary (too ample to be published in full), and 
Henry Wotton’s State of Christendom illustrate this political 
education. 

Evelyn’s The State of France (1652) represents his gesture of 
compliance with this tradition; but it was his only one. He affected 
scorn in the moment of compliance. “I was least of all inquisitive,” 
he wrote in the dedication of the book, “how others were governed, 
finding it so difficult a province to regulate my self.”* This sounds 
like a boutade, as does a gibe at another supposed essential of travel, 
the learning of languages. Mere “philologicall peregrinations,” he 
wrote, yielded “onely a parrot-virtue . . . one of the shels of travel.” 
If we were to count full value for these remarks, we might be 
further led astray by Evelyn’s advice in 1658 to the Earl of North- 
umberland, who was sending his son abroad. Evelyn warned against 
sending Lord Percy in the company of a mere pedant, who could 


1Miscellaneous Writings, ed. William Upcott (1825), p. 51. 
2Ibid., p. 47. 
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not gain for the youth “those honorable and decent advantages of 
the most refined conversations.” Indeed, because of the “infinitely 
uninstructed” usual governor of youth, the noble youths return 
from their travels, Evelyn wrote, “(I pronounce it with a blush) 
insolent and ignorant, debauched and without the least tincture of 
those advantages to be hoped for through the prudent conduct of 
some brave man of parts.” He continues: 


It is not enough that persons of my Lord Percy’s quality be taught to 
dance, and to ride, to speak languages and wear his clothes with good 
grace (which are the very shells of travel), but besides all these, that 
he know men, customs, courts, and disciplines, and whatsoever superior 
excellencies the places afford, befitting a person of birth and noble im- 
pressions. This is, sir, the fruit of travel; thus our incomparable Sidney 
was bred; and this, tanquam Minerva Phidiae, sets the crown upon his 
perfections, when a gallant man shall return with religion and courage, 
knowledge and modesty, without pedantry, without affectation, ma- 
terial and serious, to the contentment of his relations, the glory of his 
family, the star and ornament of his age. . .° 


We are here on the way to the century of the grand tour and of 
the ideal of the Man of Fashion, and Evelyn may perhaps sound 
like the forerunner of Lord Chesterfield. 

We must, however, take due note of the fervor which is a sig- 
nificant fact in Evelyn’s writing. He is not actually proposing the 
mere drawing-room ideal. The distinction of personality which he 
aims at is, on the contrary, intellectual. Though in harmony with 
his deprecation of the political and the philological aims, his ideal 
rises higher, to portray not merely the cultivated but also the cul- 
tured person, and not merely the individual but also the social 
being. The ideal is stated in the same dedication of The State of 
France: “he that would travell rationally, and like a Philosopher, 
must industriously apply himself to the pursuit of such things as 
(throughout all his peregrinations) may result most to the profit 
and emolument of his own country at his return.”* An analogy is 
made with the travels of the Greeks to Egypt, being moved by the 
“wisdom of their [Egyptian political] constitutions, and exceeding 


8Letter to Edward Thurland, 8 November 1658: Diary and Correspondence, 
John Forster edition of William Bray’s transcript (1 vol. ed., 1906), pp. 585-86. 


“Miscellaneous Writings, pp. 43-44. 
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reverence . . . to learning; these being indeed the fruits and most 
noble acquisitions, which a gentleman (who is a qualified traveller) 
should study and endeavour to furnish himselfe with whilst he 
is abroad.””® 

Statesmanship and learning thus seem to be for Evelyn the two 
apparent aims of travel, as, indeed, they had been for the Renais- 
sance travelers I have mentioned and for such learned apologists of 
travel as Turler and Lipsius. What “learning” means for Evelyn is 
not here made clear. What statesmanship means is presumably borne 
out by his treatise on France, which is a concise account of its 
political structure, together with economic and social observations, 
in all respects following a standard pattern. 

The “learning” is more difficult to discover. Of recent travelers, 
George Sandys had been interested abroad in recalling classical 
literature and history;* and John Milton had gone to Italy as “the 
retreat of civility and all polite learning,”’ where he had found 
friends among scholars and poets.* But as neither Sandys’ classical 
interest nor Milton’s interest in letters seems to be Evelyn’s, we 
look further to his practical guide to travel. 

The traveler, says Evelyn, is first to master the tongue of the 
country, not only for its own sake but to make himself at home in 
foreign society and to learn the local memorabilia. Specifically, 
“instead of making the tour, as they call it,” the traveler should 
have “mastered the tongue, frequented the Court, looked into their 
customes, been present at their pleadings, observed their military 
discipline, contracted acquaintance with their learned men, studied 
their arts, and [become] familiar with their dispositions.”® The 
traveler should also take an interest in things mechanically curious 
—that is, presumably, machines and processes—and so add the 
scientific to the social inquiry. But the net result to be gained is 
still not made clear. The letter about Lord Percy proposes the ideal 


SIbid., pp. 43-44. 
6George Sandys, A Relation of a Journey (1615). 


TJohn Milton, Defensio secunda (1654), as translated in John S. Diekhoff, Milton 
on Himself (1939), p. 15. 


8John Milton, “Epitaphium Damonis,” lines 137-38. 
®Miscellaneous Writings, p. 46. 
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of the cultivated gentleman, superior in morals and manners. This 
dedication seems to emphasize the same ideal, going on to stress as 
well the manners to be avoided. The traveler should not indulge 
“the sensuality and satisfaction of a private gusto.” While abroad, 
he should demonstrate “truth, taciturnitie, facetiousnesse without 
morosity, courage, modesty, hardinesse, patience, frugality, and an 
excellent temper in the regiment of his health and affections, es- 
pecially in point of drink and tobacco, which is our northerne, 
nationall, and most sordid of vices” (p. 46). On his return, he 
should avoid “all manner of strangness, disdain, affectation, and 
loquacity,” such as might lead to the inference that he had “lived 
in pension rather amongst apes and parrots, than ever either seen 
or conversed with persons of ingenuity or honour” (p. 45). On 
his return he should bring with him those “vertues . . . either pub- 
lick, such namely as concern the service of his country; or private, 
and altogether personall, in order to his particular advantage and 
satisfaction” (p. 46). 

Evelyn’s definition of the cultural aim of travel thus leaves some- 
thing to be desired. The dedication of The State of France is more 
concerned to satirize than to state an ideal, as if he were still so near 
to his own travel that he needed to speak his mind about offensive 
travelers and the “extraordinary discomforts” of travel. He did pay 
nominal heed to the dual aim of travel as education in political 
knowledge and in learning; his State of France is itself a testimonial 
to the former. But mainly he is concerned to present travel as edu- 
cation in manners and in cultivation, naming as model the conven- 
tional figure of Ulysses, who achieved “the ethicall and morall part 
of travel, which embellisheth a gentleman” (p. 47). 

The cultivation which is Evelyn’s apparent ideal is further ex- 
plained by his itinerary for the young traveler. He should go first 
to the Netherlands, to capture a kind of epitome of Europe; then 
to Germany, to get German out of the way (as the most difficult 
language); then to Italy, to Spain, and last to Paris. Paris was the 
“principall aboad of a Gentleman,” partly because of the advan- 
tages of its court; and he is here to add a veneer of French polite- 
ness to offset “the over reservednesse of the Italian, and the severity 
of the Spanyard, as well as the blunt garb of the Dutch” (p. 51). 
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This sounds perilously close to Lord Chesterfield’s man of fashion. 
That it is much more than that is proved by Evelyn’s practice, if 
not clearly by his theory. Languages (as tools) are explicit desider- 
ata, as are political knowledge and cultivated manners. What more 
had Evelyn’s active mind to propose? 

The answer is contained in the record of his Italian journey. It 
is, in a word, the study of the fine arts and the sciences. This is his 
new learning, to replace the older learning of a Sidney or a Sandys 
or a Milton. Along with the training in manners and in political 
knowledge goes a much more treasured training as virtuoso—as 
the word was to be—a connoisseur of the fine arts and the sciences. 
But the virtuoso was to find his ultimate satisfaction in service to 
the state and to mankind. 


II 

The State of France was dated from Paris on the 15th of Febru- 
ary, 1652 (new style), when Evelyn was thirty-one years old and 
had finished his travels. Indeed, he had already left Paris for his 
final return to England. His travels had taken him to four coun- 
tries: at nineteen, he had made a summer tour of the Low Countries; 
leaving England again in the fall of 1643, when he was twenty- 
two, he had spent a year in France, about eighteen months in Italy, 
about two months in Switzerland, and another year in France. 
These four years, or something less, were his travel years. Between 
the fall of 1647 and his farewell to France in early 1652 he spent 
two years in England and the remaining two and one-half years in 
France; but in these last years he was an attendant at the exiled 
court, a married man, and hardly a traveler. He never went to Ger- 
many or to Spain. 

In the diary, which is our main source of information, the study 
of languages is passed over with little remark.’? Evelyn studied 
French with a teacher in Tours in the first year in France,” and 
German and Spanish on his return to Paris from Italy.* He does 

10While awaiting the new text promised by Mr. E. S. deBeer, I use the Forster 


edition of the original transcript made by William Bray. For convenience I refer 
to the Everyman’s Library edition, derived from Forster. 


Diary, 8 May 1644 (I, 73). 
12]bid., October 1646 (I, 241). 
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not mention studying Italian, though he must have learned the 
tongue. Doubtless he observed Bacon’s warning: “He that travel- 
leth into a country before he hath some entrance into the language, 
goeth to school, and not to travel.”** He did not travel with a tutor, 
as Bacon advised for younger travelers, but went with a contem- 
porary, a member of his Oxford college, and he generally sought 
the company of Englishmen of his own age. 

How systematic his further studies were we cannot tell. It is 
hardly likely that he spent six hours a day at his books, as Philip 
Stanhope was made to do a century later. He was apparently faith- 
ful in his medical studies at the University of Padua in 1645-46. In 
Rome, and again in Padua, he took lessons on the theorbo,** and in 
Paris later on the lute.’* Also in Paris, on his return from Italy, he 
turned to “‘refreshing my dancing, and such exercises as I had long 
omitted, and which are not in much reputation amongst the sober 
Italians.”** In the fine arts, he sometimes used his “crayon” to draw 
landscapes, some of which later were used for etchings; and he had 
copies made of a number of paintings, as well as of anatomical dia- 
grams of the human body which he gave to the Royal Society. 
Altogether he thought of himself as an assiduous student. When he 
returned from France to Italy, he wrote: “It was now October, and 
the only time in my whole life that I spent most idly, tempted from 
my more profitable recesses; but I soon recovered my better reso- 
lutions and fell to my study.””” 

Fvelyn’s sightseeing gives the best evidence of the nature of his 
studies. Before considering it, we may see how much access he had 
to Continental society, since, according to his formula of cultiva- 
tion, he was to use his languages only as a means to social contacts. 
As a matter of fact, few social contacts (in the drawing-room sense) 
show in the diary. One would not guess from it that the traveler was 
much interested in being a man of fashion. Only when he finds 


13Essayes, xviii: “Of Travel,” in Works, Spedding ed. (Boston, 1870), XII, 137. 
14Diary, 29 November 1644 (I, 134) and October 1645 (I, 213). 

15] bid., 3 March 1647 (I, 241). 

16] bid., October 1646 (I, 241). 

17] bid. 
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Englishmen abroad do his pages reflect an interest in society, so 
that, unlike the Philip Stanhope who was forbidden to mingle with 
his compatriots, Evelyn has as a rule only his own countrymen to 
learn from. 

This limitation is seen first on his summer tour of the Low 
Countries when he was twenty. At the Hague he was presented at 
the court of the Queen of Bohemia, the English princess Elizabeth; 
he mentions meeting only the Queen’s children and one English- 
man."* For ten days he was a volunteer in an English regiment in 
the current war, and there saw many English gentlemen.** At Dort 
he attended a reception for the dowager Queen Marie de’ Medici, 
newly returned from England.” In Antwerp he was shown about 
by English Jesuits, and, perhaps by their agency, was entertained by 
a Portuguese merchant prince.” In Brussels he was shown over the 
archducal palace, with perhaps more facilities than an ordinary 
tourist might expect.” He called on the English Minister, who sent 
him on in a coach and six which were to be delivered at Ghent to 
Lord Arundel. Though he spent only twenty-four hours in Brus- 
sels, Evelyn was able to write that it was “full of gallant persons 
(for in this small city, the acquaintance being universal, ladies and 
gentlemen, I perceived, had great diversions, and frequent meet- 
ings) ”;** but he had himself seen only the English Resident, an Eng- 
lish convent, and the palace. From Ghent to Bruges, Ostend, and 
Dunkirk he seems to have traveled in the train of Lord Arundel, 
though he was not attached to it. 

Later in his first six months in France, in 1643-44, Evelyn seems 
to have set the pattern of his mingling with polite society. He called, 
on arrival, on the English Resident. Some weeks later he escorted 
an envoy extraordinary, the Earl of Norwich, to his reception by 
the King, presumably not being ignored himself.** Most of his sight- 

18] bid., 27(?) July 1641 (I, 19). 

19] bid., 2-12 August 1641 (I, 20-21). 

201bid., 10 September 1641 (I, 30). 

21[bid., 5 October 1641 (I, 35). 

221 bid., 8 October 1641 (I, 36-37). 

231bid., g October 1641 (I, 38). 

241 bid., 5 December 1643 (I, 46). 
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seeing seems to have been done in English company, with whom 
he saw en touriste the Louvre, the Luxembourg, St. Cloud, St. Ger- 
main-en-Laye, and Fontainebleau. Evelyn’s only apparent concern 
with polite French society is seen in his visits to the private collec- 
tions of the Count de Liancourt (paintings), M. Perishot (pictures, 
medals), M. Frene (drawings), M. de Hausse (paintings), M. Es- 
sling (gardens). Obviously these visits must have been sponsored 
by persons of importance, but Evelyn does not name them. Indeed 
the only Frenchmen aside from the collectors whom he does name 
are the Duke of Richelieu, whom Evelyn called on, to pay his res- 
pects, when visiting the Duke’s military command at LeHavre,” 
and the Archbishop of Tours, who “treated me very courteously,””® 
and at whose palace Evelyn paid his duty to the Queen of England, 
then traveling to Paris.” It is of course possible that the diary omits 
reference to other persons of importance with whom the traveler 
associated. Yet the difference in the record is marked from that of 
five years later, when Evelyn’s travels were, in effect, over. At the 
latter time he was the son-in-law of the English Minister and a fre- 
quenter of the exiled court, and his diary then contained many ref- 
erences to the nobility, both French and English.” 

If the French travel years show little mingling in society, the 
Italian show even less. Evelyn traveled to and in Italy in the com- 
pany of English gentlemen, stopping at inns or hiring lodgings. He 
never seems to have stopped in an Italian home or to have been other- 
wise entertained as anything more than a passing visitor. He called 
on savants and collectors, and gained access to palaces and gardens, 
in most cases, we guess, by the mediation of English friends. In 
Genoa and in Naples, for example, he called on English merchants 
who took him sightseeing. He traveled from Rome to Florence in 
the company of two Italian gentlemen, as he calls them, but his re- 
lations with them are unspecified. Only in Rome, in Venice, and in 
Padua did he mingle in polite society, and even there the society 
was mostly English. 

25] bid., 23 March 1644 (I, 62). 

26] bid., 6 May 1644 (I, 73). 

27[bid., 18 August 1644 (I, 75). 

28] bid., (I, 250-59). 
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Arriving in Rome, Evelyn had letters for notable English Cath- 
olics: the head of the English College there, the head of the English 
College in Douay, a young abbot of the noble Cary (Falkland) 
family, two English physicians to a cardinal, and a noble layman, 
Lord Somerset (I, 101). This acquaintance seems to account for 
his social activities during his six-month sojourn. His contacts were 
mostly clerical, leading to invitations to concerts and services at the 
Chiesa Nuova (I, 109, 128, 132), to the induction of a cardinal 
(I, 118), to the good graces of Cardinal Barberini as Protector of the 
English (I, 124), to dinner at the English College (I, 135, 165), and 
to a performance of an English play there (I, 175), and finally, by 
the favor of Cardinal Barberini, to a public consistory, after which 
Evelyn received the papal blessing (I, 176). In addition we note 
only one secular occasion, apparently on May Day: in the morning 
a tournament with barriers, and later an opera presented privately 
by its composer, the Prince di Gallicano.” This seems to have been 
the only sumptuous occasion in Rome at which Evelyn was present, 
unless indeed we are to suppose that he took part in the cavalcade 
which escorted the Cardinal de’ Medici on his formal entry into 
Rome (I, 176). Otherwise his social contacts were with persons of 
intellectual and artistic interests. 

In Venice and Padua Englishmen had been much more freely at 
home since the Reformation, and Evelyn was caught up there in 
more normal society life. His acquaintance included the French 
ambassador (I, 198); Lord Bruce, with whom he attended the opera 
(I, 202); the Howard family: the Earl of Arundel (I, 209), Lord 
Mowbray, his son (I, 211), Henry Howard, his grandson (I, 212); 
the English Consul (I, 210, 214), an English merchant, Mr. Hobb- 
son (I,215), and the English sea-captain Powell with whom he 
wished to sail to the Holy Land (I, 202, 210); the poet Waller, Sir 
Kenelm Digby’s son (I, 216), and doubtless many others, students 
at Padua who elected him syndic of the arts faculty when he regis- 
tered at the University (I, 210). The total effect here, in his ten- 
month stay in Venetian territory, is of much going and coming of 


2°/bid., I, 175. Signor Carlo Segré identifies the Opera as the Proserpina Rapita 
(“L’Evelyn a Roma nel 1645”: Nuova Antologia, Anno 61, 1926, v. 246, p. 244). 
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Englishmen, in addition to the presence of continuing residents like 
the Earl and the university students. 

But in Venice Evelyn was not limited to the English, and we see 
in the diary some signs of Continental society. The French ambas- 
sador has been mentioned who gained for Evelyn access to the 
treasures of St. Mark, and one might add the French gentleman, 
perhaps from the embassy, who was his guide through the ducal 
palace, the courts, and the senate-hall (I, 199). Evelyn’s presence 
at the ceremony of the marriage with the Adriatic may have been 
due to persons of standing, British or other, and likewise his part in 
an entertainment for an opera star (I, 214). Actually the only other 
relation with notables is to be seen in Evelyn’s farewell calls on the 
Patriarch, on the Prince of Wiirttemberg, and on the governor of 
Candia (I, 215). What other relations he had with these personages 
are not mentioned. Otherwise his visits to private palaces and collec- 
tions seem to have been arranged by his British friends. 

Altogether, then, the Italian journey seems not to have provided 
too much of those “most refined conversations” which were to be 
sought abroad. It is true that Evelyn witnessed many public cere- 
monies, such as travelers today observe as a matter of course but 
which may then have required special sponsorship. Otherwise, as 
far as the diary shows, he was far from enjoying the pleasures of 
Continental society. His appearance at a private opera in Rome is 
almost the only occasion which Lord Chesterfield would approve. 
His consorting with English youths, with merchants, with priests, 
even with men of learning, would have vexed immeasurably that 
later mentor of the traveling man of fashion. An Earl of Arundel 
and a Lord Bruce and a Lord Somerset might make up for some of 
the low society Evelyn frequented, but even they could not atone 
for the absence of feminine society. The drawing-room and the 
ballroom certainly do not figure in Evelyn’s travel record. 


Ill 


What is recorded in the diary is the career of a student. From the 
age of twenty-three to the age of twenty-six, Evelyn clearly 
traveled in order to study. The keynote of his travel is sounded in 
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his last remarks on the subject, made when he was nearly eighty in 
a letter to his fellow-traveler Henshaw: 


I frequently call to mind the many bright and happy moments we have 
passed together at Rome and other places, in viewing and contemplating 
the entertainment of travelers who go not abroad to count steeples, but 
to improve themselves. . . . whenever I think of the agreeable toil we 
took among the ruins and antiquities, to admire the superb buildings, 
visit the cabinets and curiosities of the virtuosi, the sweet walks by the 
banks of the Tiber, the Via Flaminia, the gardens and villas of that 
glorious city, I call back the time, etc. . . .*° 


The ecstatic sentence in effect defines Evelyn’s range of obser- 
vation, and confirms the record in the diary. He studied, and so 
recorded his observations of, architecture and gardens; painting, 
sculpture, and collections of smaller objects of art; music; and col- 
lections also of scientific interest, whether machines or “rarities” of 
nature. The scientific interest is witnessed by records in the diary 
of visits to factories (arsenals, the glassworks at Murano, and so on) 
and of the academic study at the University of Padua of anatomy, 
botany, and medicine. The artistic interest is attested by accounts 
in the diary of antiquities in Rome and Naples, which are usually 
viewed less as historical documents than as works of art. 

Indeed the ancient world as such is only incidentally within 
Evelyn’s purview. The culture of the past is not his subject, as it 
had for so long been the interest of travelers, from the twelfth- 
century Gregorius to Evelyn’s contemporary George Sandys. The 
connoisseur, the cultivated individual informed in the fine arts and 
the sciences, the virtuoso in sum is the new ideal traveler whom 
Evelyn thus introduces into English travel literature. 

We can only guess how systematic a student Evelyn was. His 
study of architecture may have been merely impressionistic, with- 
out benefit of rule or sketchbook. We do not know. At least 
Evelyn was alert to see all the notable edifices, ancient or modern, 
of architectural interest. Palaces and churches are the mainstay of 
his notes on places where he stopped for a short time only. In his 


3°Diary and Correspondence (Bray ed. ut cit.), pp. 716-17. 
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two days in Genoa on the way to Rome, for example, he observed 
the Doria and the “Negros” palaces, four of the more recent 
churches, and the Mole and the new walls, in addition to the “rav- 
ishing retirements” of the suburban villas of the nobility. Overnight 
in Pisa, Evelyn marked the central edifices, the cathedral, Campo 
Santo, and leaning tower, and the recent church of the Order of St. 
Stephen. In his three days or so in Florence, Evelyn noted the 
Strozzi and the Pitti palaces, and the Annunziata church, in addi- 
tion to the “more than a thousand houses and country palaces of 
note” in the western suburbs, and later the palace at Poggio Im- 
periale. In a brief stay of the same length in Siena, he observed the 
cathedral, the Piccolomini palace, and the churches of St. Dominic 
and St. Francis. 

In these notes on the road to Rome, we discover at once a char- 
acteristic feature. Evelyn’s taste seems to lean toward tl.e imposing, 
not necessarily toward the architecturally significant. “This palace 
of Negros is richly furnished with the rarest pictures” (I, 86). “The 
house [Palazzo Doria] is most magnificently built without, nor less 
gloriously furnished within” (I, 86). “The churches are no less 
splendid than the palaces; that of St. Francis is wholly built of 
Parian marble; St. Laurence, in the middle of the city, of white and 
black polished stone, the inside wholly incrusted with marble and 
other precious materials; on the altar of St. John stand four sump- 
tuous columns of porphyry” (I, 87). Only rarely does the diary 
become technical. The Strozzi palace is “a princely piece of archi- 
tecture, in a rustic manner.” The Pitti has been adorned with “huge 
square stones of the Doric, Ionic, and the Corinthian orders” (I, 
92). But generally the reference is to stateliness or richness. 

Evelyn spent some six months in Rome, from November 1644 to 
May 1645. As soon as he arrived, he hired a “sights-man” for a 
guide, and devoted in all thirty-two days, which were scattered 
over the six months, to formal sightseeing. The record describes 
the first full English tour of the city since the Reformation, sur- 
passing in extent the hasty surveys made by recent Protestants, and 
in scope the mere pious record of shrines made alike by medieval 
travelers and by most contemporary guide-books. Again Evelyn 
records his characteristic new interests: in architectural monuments 
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ancient and modern, in collections of painting, sculpture, and objets 
d’art, in music, and in gardens. 

In his tour, Evelyn undoubtedly saw most of the important sights, 
especially antiquities and modern buildings. On his first day, for ex- 
ample, he made straight for Michelangelo’s Farnese Palace (as he 
identified it), called “a magnificent square structure,” with the 
frescoes of the Carracci and the ancient “incomparable” statues of 
Hercules and Flora (now in Naples). Thence past ruins and past 
temples transformed into churches, Evelyn and his “sights-man” 
headed for the Capitol, “certainly one of the most renowned places 
in the world, even as now built by the design of the famous M. 
Angelo” (I, 106), and including the “incomparable” equestrian 
Marcus Aurelius, “esteemed one of the noblest pieces of work now 
extant” (I, 104), and numerous other antique and modern statues. 

The second day led Evelyn to the Palatine, and beyond to the 
ruins of the Circus Maximus, and elsewhere; and then to the new 
(1630) Barberini Palace, “as princely an object as any modern 
building in Europe” (I, 107), with its galleries and collections. ‘The 
third day meant the recent Gest church (1568), the Villa Medici 
(1554), “a magnificent, strong building” with the Niobe statue, 
and, for the choir music, the Chiesa Nuova (1577) of St. Filippo 
Neri. We begin to realize that for Evelyn Rome was principally the 
new city, the city built and rebuilt by Sixtus V and his successors. 
Anything much earlier was likely to draw the disapproving phrase 
which he wrote of the facade of Santa Maria Maggiore, not yet 
modernized: “The design is mixed, partly antique, partly modern” 
(I, 113). Or, as he wrote of St. John Lateran, “for outward form, 
not comparable to St. Peter’s, being of Gothic ordonnance” (I, 
124); yet on leaving, he was none the less moved to describe the 
church as “this venerable church (for in truth it has a certain ma- 
jesty in it)” (I, 128). And he was interested to see churches pre- 
serving the ancient basilica form, such as Santa Maria Trastevere 
or St. Paul’s. 

The palaces he mentions are likewise of recent building, since the 
time when Michelangelo “restored the then almost lost art of archi- 
tecture” (I, 111); in the Vatican, “that part of it added by Sextus 
V is most magnificent” (I, 137). He describes a distinguished list 
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altogether, the Quirinal and the Cancelleria and the new Rospigliosi 
and the Farnesina, though somehow forgetting the Venezia: just as 
he sees a long list of churches, whether for themselves or for some 
single object in them like Michelangelo’s Moses, with St. Peter’s 
outstanding. 

Evelyn’s method of description is to find an epithet for the struc- 
ture as a whole: “noble,” “magnificent,” “for architecture, magni- 
ficence, pomp, and state, one of the most considerable about the 
city,” “fairly built, but famous only for the paintings” (said of the 
Farnesina, dating from as far back as 1508). I suspect that some of 
these epithets were new and perhaps even precious in this context. 
The buildings thus described, Evelyn passes on to the memorable 
contents: statues, paintings, and gardens, which all require more 
description ‘and elaboration. 

The same interests in architecture follow Evelyn in his further 
travel. His ten days in Naples were largely devoted to antiquities, 
on the one hand, and to natural wonders like Vesuvius, on the 
other; but the “many magnificent and stately palaces, churches, and 
monasteries” must be noticed, as helping to make “one of the richest 
landscapes in the world” (I, 149). Only one building is specifically 
denoted, however—the newly rebuilt church of the Carthusian 
monastery of St. Martin. We need not prolong the obvious further 
by adding Evelyn’s record of his travel and sojourn in north Italy, 
in which he spent his second winter. Venice and Padua were well 
visited and described, especially the buildings fronting on St. 
Mark’s; but we have no such record of elaborate visiting as we have 
for Rome, now that the diary has to assume the routine of univer- 
sity attendance and of pleasure trips to Venice. The same architec- 
tural interests may be seen, however, as they may also in the ac- 
counts of the brief visits paid on the way home to Vicenza, Verona, 
and Milan. 

We might incline to doubt the seriousness of Evelyn’s architec- 
tural studies if we had only the diary to reveal them. This is a 
dilettante, we may think, supposing that not much judgment is re- 
vealed in this statement about St. Mark’s in Venice: “The church 
is also Gothic; yet for the preciousness of the materials, . . . far 
exceeding any in Rome, St. Peter’s hardly excepted” (I, 196). And 
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we do not think highly of the frequent praise of richness, magni- 
ficence, and other signs of the ornate rather than of the sound, or 
of the praise of the stupendous instead of the right. 

Justified or not, our objections vanish when we learn the use to 
which Evelyn was to put his observations. In 1654, soon after his 
return home, he began a translation of a new (1650) French work 
on architecture, by Roland Fréart de Chambray; Evelyn’s title was 
A Parallel of the Antient Architecture with the Modern, In a Col- 
lection of Ten Principal Authors who have Written upon the Five 
Orders, Viz. Palladio and Scamozzi, Serlio and Vignola, D. Barbaro 
and Cataneo, L. B. Alberti and Viola, Bullant and De Lorme ... It 
is a study of the five architectural orders, or more truly a collection 
of plates with measurements and recommended proportions as set 
forth by architects since Alberti. This elaborate work uses mostly 
classical examples, and all from Italy, so that in making the book 
English, Evelyn was revisiting the scene of many of his student 
pilgrimages in Rome and elsewhere in Italy. 

We suppose therefore, though we cannot be sure, that he had 
studied his architectural authors before going to Italy or while 
there, and thereby had given some point to his studies. The work of 
translation shows that he did not forget his Italian activities; and 
there is other evidence. In A Character of England (1659) he de- 
clared that the only two remarkable buildings in London were 
Whitehall and the portico of St. Paul’s church in Covent Gar- 
den.** The former was Palladian in design, and Evelyn had seen and 
noted in Italy the work of “the great architect,” as he called him.” 
The latter had been brought to Evelyn’s attention when he saw its 
original, in Leghorn, on arriving in Italy.** 

The fact is more important that Evelyn developed an architec- 
tural judgment of his own, presumably in part from his studies 
abroad. When he published the Fréart treatise in 1664, he dedi- 
cated it to the King as one who, like another Augustus, was en- 
couraging architectural “renascency.” Charles has indeed so re- 


31Miscellaneous Works, p. 151. 


82Diary, I, 207; Palladio is praised for his buildings at Padua (I, 204), and Vicen- 
za (I, 217). 


33] bid., I, gt. 
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formed London’s “publick edifices and Ways . . . that it now begins 
to have the Face of a City indeed.” Specifically, he has improved 
Greenwich, Whitehall, Westminster Hall, Somerset House, and he 
has repaired St. Paul’s. Evelyn was further concerned with the en- 
nobling of London when, being a member of the commission to 
advise on the remodeling of St. Paul’s, he stood out for a dome, or, 
as he said, “a noble cupola, a form of church-building not as yet 
known in England, but of wonderful grace.” 

That architecture continued to be a subject of study for Evelyn 
is to be seen in his further working over Fréart’s book. In 1696-7 he 
dedicated to Sir Christopher Wren an enlargement of “An Account 
of Architects and Architecture,” which was included in his trans- 
lation.** This is a dictionary of terms, but it includes a number of 
critical comments as well. The most extensive is a contemptuous 
discourse on Gothic “congestions.” These are first illustrated by the 
Henry VII Chapel and its “crinkle crankle,” as contrasted with 
Whitehall and the new St. Paul’s; and then by the Oxford Schools 
and Library, as contrasted with the Theatre, with Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and with Greenwich, all done by Wren. The examples 
of Gothic and the like extend into a long list at home and abroad, 


in France, Italy, Spain, and including Santa Sophia, the Sepulchre 
in Jerusalem, and all monasteries. These are to be compared with 


one St. Peter’s at Rome only, which, with the rest of those venerable 
churches, superb and stately palaces there and at Naples, Florence, 
Genoa, Escurial, Paris, Amsterdam, &c., were yet all but sorry buildings 
till Bramante, Raphael, Mich. Angelo, Palladio, Bernini, and other 
heroes and masters of our Parallel, recover’d and even raised this art 
to life again.*° 

We cannot of course say whether Evelyn learned this doctrine 
abroad or at home, but we can guess that it was appropriate to the 
young traveler. 

The dedication of the Fréart volume to the King suggests a wider 
meaning of architecture. Improving the “Face of the City” might 
well include some idea of city planning, as we now call it. London 

34[bid., 27 August 1666 (II, 10). 

35Reprinted in Miscellaneous Works, 349-424. 

86] bid., p. 367. 
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was a “monstrous Body” because of the “Asymmetry of our Build- 
ings, want of decorum and proportion in Houses,” which in turn 
testified to the “irregularity of our humors and affections.” ‘The 
fault was not only in the individual buildings, planned as they were 
in ignorance of the five orders, but also in the city plan.Government 
regulation was needed for “polishing” the suburbs, and for the cen- 
ter of the city it was important to “contract and demolish” by 
“royal Purchase.” 

This clue leads back to the diary. We now recall the diarist’s 
regular interests in city sites and planning. Genoa was built in “the 
shape of a theatre” (I, 85), and the “famous Strada Nova, built 
wholly of polished marble, was designed by Rubens” (I, 87). “The 
houses of this neat town [of Leghorn] are very uniform and ex- 
cellently painted, a fresco on the outer walls” (I, 91). The “west 
part [of Florence] is full of stately groves and pleasant meadows, 
beautified with more than a thousand houses and country places of 
note” (I, 91). Naples “lies in shape of a theatre upon the sea-brink” 
(I, 149). Venice is “this miraculous city, lying in the bosom of 
the sea, in the shape of a lute” (I, 200). These are clues to a con- 
tinuing interest in city plans, in squares and piazzas and dignified 
suburbs. 

These somewhat tenuous references are strengthened by Evelyn’s 
plan for a new London after the fire. His Londinium Redivivum 
(1666)** refers to many Continental precedents: the hill streets of 
Genoa, the Rialto as model for a new London Bridge, the squares 
and fountains of Rome and the spaces in which large buildings 
were there set. These are clear examples of Evelyn’s Italian obser- 
vations. At the same time, it must be remembered that he had made 
observations in other countries. On his first journey abroad he was 
struck by the site and building of Amsterdam.** Later in France he 
was impressed by Richelieu’s model village,*° and also by the 
“whole streets, . . . fair and uniform” of Paris.‘* We may give credit 
then to Evelyn’s travels in general, and especially in Italy, which 

37Ed. E. S, de Beer from a late MS copy (Oxford, 1938). 

88Diary, I, 25. 

39] bid., 75. 

“The State of France: Miscellaneous Works, p. 93. 
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inspired him to the study of architecture in public buildings and in 
private palaces and for city planning. To his writings on the subject 
we may add his Fumifugium (1661) on smoke abatement. And we 
remember that Evelyn not only wrote down plans but also served 
on public bodies. He was commissioner for London streets and 
traffic (1662), a commissioner for the repairs to St. Paul’s (1666), 
and much later a commissioner for the building and direction of 
Greenwich Hospital (1696). 


IV 

The further interests of Evelyn the traveler in the fine arts and 
the sciences need little illustration. The diary is filled with the 
names of pictures and sculpture and other art objects which Evelyn 
saw and studied. It is natural that the painters in whom he most de- 
lighted were recent: Michelangelo first, Raphael, Giulio Romano, 
the Carracci, Bernini, Caravaggio, Guido Reni are among the num- 
ber. He had copies made of some paintings, though his own pencil 
was devoted to original landscapes. His record of sculptures is not 
less extensive, including both ancient and modern, especially those 
since Michelangelo. His enthusiasm for objets dart is perhaps even 
more marked, extending beyond gold and silver work and enamels 
to mosaic and to marble inlay. 

A large number of these art objects were in private collections, 
and it is likely that Evelyn’s rank gained him access to them. I have 
mentioned some of the French collections which he saw. In Italy 
should be named the many public or semi-public collections in Flor- 
ence, Rome, and Venice, and the Ambrosian Library in Milan; and 
the private collections which included the “machines” of Father 
Athanasius Kircher (mathematician as well as Orientalist), the 
medals of Signor Angeloni, the “antique basso-relievos” of Cava- 
liere Pozzo, the scientific rarities of Ferdinando Imperati in Naples, 
and the precious stones and the scientific curiosities of Signor Rugi- 
ni in Venice, This list tells us little, but Evelyn’s enthusiasm and 
assiduity tell us much. 

That his interests were not passing ones is seen in Evelyn’s later 
history. Returned to England, he collected and visited collections. 
He kept contact with the arts and with artists, his patronage of 
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Grinling Gibbons being his best-known deed. In the public service 
he was a commissioner in the plan for a new coinage (1664). His 
arrangement for the gift of the Arundel marbles to Oxford (1667) 
is another striking example of his public service to the fine arts, 
and his late book on coins, the Numismata (1697), is an extensive 
survey of the subject. 

Of most interest is his intellectual service to the fine arts and, 
curiously, to the sciences as well. His service was done in the name 
of the Royal Society, which directed into some unexpected chan- 
nels the esthetic interest of the traveler. Evelyn was obviously 
attracted by the realistic research program of the scientists, whom 
he joined in organizing the Society, and he contributed a number 
of studies of the arts in which he was interested. 

By 1657 Evelyn was deep in the project called the history of 
trades, otherwise the ““History of Arts Illiberal and Mechanick.”* 
He had drawn up six treatises on the technique of some of the fine 
arts: brass-working, oil-painting, miniature-painting, glass-anneal- 
ing, enameling, paper-marbling.** Evidently he was not too happy 
in the study, since he felt hampered by “the many subjections, 
which I cannot support, of conversing with mechanical, capricious 
persons.”** Gardening was different, it seems, and he completed 
a number of practical studies of gardening. But the mechanic arts 
lost their attraction, and though Evelyn remained active in the his- 
tory-of-trades project, being a member of the Royal Society com- 
mittee from 1664 to 1669,** his own contribution was rather intel- 
lectual than practical, again aside from gardening. 

It is probably symptomatic of Evelyn’s scholarly approach that 
his first work in the Royal Society publication program was, after 
two treatises on gardening, his Instructions Concerning Erecting of 
a Library (1661). This translation of a work by a great French li- 
brarian, Naudé, is of main importance in its listing of the basic books 
for a scholarly library. This was a practical work insofar as, by 


“1Cf. C. F. Bell, ed. Sculptura (1906), Part Il, p. 1. 
*2Letter to Robert Boyle, 1657: Diary and Correspondence, 578-79. 
48Letter to same, 9 August 1659: ibid., 590. 


*4See Margaret Denny, “The Early Program of the Royal Society and John 
Evelyn,” in Modern Language Quarterly, I (1940), 481-97. 
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implication, it noted the books which the new Royal Society library 
should contain. Indeed it could be called a manual of librarianship, 
and would so be appropriate to a kind of glorified history of trades. 
Evelyn’s next books were directly in the fine arts program. The 
Fumifugium (1661) I have referred to as city planning. It was fol- 
lowed by Sculptura: or the History and Art of Chalcography and 
Engraving in Copper and Mezzo-Tinto (1662); an unpublished 
second part was largely a translation of a French treatise on the use 
of the press in copper engraving. In 1664 Evelyn published his 
Parallel of Antient and Modern Architecture. In 1668 he published 
another translation from the same author, Fréart de Chambray, 
which he called An Idea of the Perfection of Painting. This recent 
work (1662) was for the scholar or connoisseur, and is therefore 
highly indicative of the breadth of the Royal Society program. As 
far as Evelyn’s own knowledge is concerned, we note that the 
French author condemned many of Evelyn’s earlier enthusiasms. In 
Fréart’s judgment, Michelangelo’s work is extravagant and dis- 
ordered, in contrast to the perfection of Raphael. Moreover, the 
moderns are generally deprecated for their prizing of small effects— 
fine folds, fine bits, rich coloring. Evelyn did not tamely accept these 
judgments. His preface protests at least the “embitter’d reproaches” 
which the Frenchman addressed to Michelangelo; Evelyn does not 
defend his once favorite moderns. It is important to our purpose to 
note his long interest in the art, which indeed continued into his 
last days, as marked among other things by his Numismata (1697). 
Of the art of music it can be said only that Evelyn continued 

his interest in it, and in hearing performers of it, until his latest 
days. He does not seem to have contributed to the study or applica- 
tion of it. 


V 
As his studies in the fine arts continued to bear the fruit we have 
mentioned, so did his interest in gardens, on which he published a 
series of tracts and translations from 1658 to 1699. Most of these 
works deal with the growing of plants and trees, and this interest 
would go back to Evelyn’s early family responsibilities. At twenty- 
two, that is, he had developed the family gardens at Wotton, mak- 
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ing “a fish-pond, an island, and some other solitudes and retire- 
ments,”** and ten years later he advised his brother on further im- 
provements;** while as soon as he had his own house at Sayes-Court, 
he began a formal garden there.*’ 

To this interest in garden-making Evelyn’s travel may have 
contributed in two ways. First he was moved to visit and record his 
impressions of numerous princely gardens in France and Italy, es- 
pecially in and about Paris, and in and about Rome. The record of 
the diary has little to do with horticulture, it is true. Evelyn was 
moved to set down two kinds of observations: one of exotic 
growths, such as orange trees and cypresses, and the other, and more 
frequent, of spectacular plans and ornaments, such as terraces, 
waterfalls, statues, grottos, and “perspectives” or painted scenery. In 
the diary, in sum, gardens mean mainly what we now call land- 
scape architecture, one of the fine arts. Undoubtedly Evelyn’s 
travels were an education in this art, as they opened to him the full 
complexity of gardens as conceived abroad. In the light of their 
sophistication, the simple English formal garden, with its emphasis 
on fruit trees and flower beds and hedges and a “mount,” as de- 
scribed by Bacon,** with no gew-gaws or fancy “water-works” or 
“statuas,” was simple indeed, and Evelyn was later to look on it, 
as he saw it at Penshurst or Warwick or Audley End or Deepdene, 
with some condescension, as merely “capable of being made a most 
delicious seat.”*° 

The sophistication of the man who had studied the stateliest gar- 
dens of France and Italy might have led straight to great reforms in 
the art of landscaping in England. Undoubtedly Evelyn did have an 
influence. Thus he advised the reordering of more than one garden, 
such as Lord Bristol’s at Wimbledon,*® and Henry Howard’s at 
Albury."* He does not, however, seem to have sponsored the new 

45Diary, I, 41. 

48] bid., I, 277. 

<1[bid., I, 284. 

48Essayes, xlvi, in Works, ut cit., XII, 235-45. 

“Diary, 27 September 1658 (I, 333). 

50] bid., 17 February 1662 (I, 369). 

51]bid,, 21 September 1667 (II, 32). 
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French structuralism, as we may call it, which was to sweep Eng- 
land later. A garden remained for him a place to grow things in, if 
we may judge from his references to Sayes-Court and from his gar- 
den treatises. None the less, he may well have helped to sophisti- 
cate the English garden by structural improvement and by adding 
such ornaments as statues and grottos. 

Certainly his publications remained practical and close to earth. 
Planting and planning were his business at Wotton and Sayes- 
Court, and such business was also important to the Royal Society. 
Perhaps Evelyn’s very travel had a curiously narrowing influence 
on his interest. He undoubtedly liked to work with his hands as 
well as with books, and it is quite possible that, during his seven 
years of absence from home, he missed house and garden and the 
work of his hands. So at any rate I read, between the lines to be 
sure, in a letter of 1657 to a prospective traveler. 


Montpellier was wont to be a place of rare opportunity for the learning 
the many excellent receipts to make perfumes, sweet powders, poman- 
ders, antidotes, and divers such curiosities, which I know you will not 
omit; for though they are indeed but trifles in comparison of more solid 
things; yet, if ever you should affect to live a retired life hereafter, you 
will take more pleasure in those recreations than you can now imagine. 
And really gentlemen despising those vulgar things deprive themselves 
of many advantages to ~ their time, and [to] do service to the 
desiderants of philosophy . . 


Thence Evelyn turns to a Baconian sermon on the value of experi- 
ment. Looking behind it, we may guess that he was once homesick 
for “trifles.” This longing undoubtedly helped to predispose him 
in favor of the new science. It was not sufficient to turn him into an 
artist like Wren or a scientist like Boyle. He remained a virtuoso in 
the amateur sense. On the other hand, it may have been enough to 
encourage that withdrawal from a settled career, in learning or in 
the public service, which is the guiding principle of his life. But this 
is mere conjecture. 

At any rate, Evelyn’s gardening interest remains practical. His 
works include The French Gardiner: instructing how to cultivate 
all sorts of fruit-trees and Herbs for the garden (1658); Sylva, or a 


52Letter to Mr. Maddox: Diary and Correspondence, p. 574. 
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Discourse of Forest-Trees, and the Propagation of Timber in His 
Majesties Dominions. To which is annexed Pomona; or, An Appen- 
dix concerning Fruit-Trees in relation to Cider. Also Kalendarium 
Hortense; or Gard’ners Almanac (1664); A Philosophical Dis- 
course of Earth, Relating to the Culture and Improvement of it for 
Vegetation (1676); the translated The Compleat Gard’ner; or, Di- 
rections for Cultivating and Right Ordering of Fruit-Gardens and 
Kitchen-Gardens (1693); and Acetaria. A Discourse of Sallets 
(1699). 

The titles sufficiently note the practicality of these treatises, 
which qualifies them for the history of trades. They are funda- 
mental texts, especially the Sylva on forestry and The Compleat 
Gard’ner on fruit and vegetables. Evelyn planned to devote him- 
self also to the larger architectural aspects of the subject. He had 
thought to add to the first book his own plan of the complete gar- 
den, to include, he wrote, “parterrs, grotts, fountains; . . . walks, 
perspectives, rocks, aviaries, vivaries, apiaries, pots, conservatories, 
piscinas, groves, cryptas, cabinets, ecchos, statues, and other orna- 
ments of a vigna, &c. without which the best garden is without life, 
and very defective.”** This he was “prevented” from doing. He 


also planned an Elysium Britannicum, a history of gardening, which 
did not see the light either. His travels gave him the idea of study- 
ing gardens as architecture; but his own needs, and the Royal 
Society program, limited him to the practical aspects of gardening. 


VI 

The final strand in Evelyn’s travel interests is the study of the 
sciences, We are not of course to suppose that he himself divided 
his intellectual interests as we do here, distinguishing learning from 
the fine arts, and the fine arts from the sciences. He doubtless saw 
no boundary separating a collector’s jewels and enamels from his 
exotic drugs and fossils, or dividing Father Kircher’s “machines” 
from the hieroglyphics which Evelyn bought from a sailor and sent 
to the scholar. We find the boundary useful for our discussion here. 

Evelyn’s study of science during his travels is less obvious than 
his study of the fine arts. He was enrolled as a student at the Uni- 


*8Dedication of The French Gardiner: in Miscellaneous Works, p. 98. 
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versity of Padua, studying anatomy and medicine and probably 
botany. On his return to Paris from Italy, he began a “course” of 
chemistry.* Later he attended a lecture on botany in the “physic” 
garden,” and he discussed chemical experiments with Sir Kenelm 
Digby, whom he privately called “mountebank.”** Otherwise the 
diary records scientific interest by noting the “rarities” of collect- 
ors or some industrial processes. 

Doubtless this was genuine scientific study. Since Bacon’s time 
the new science demanded especially the collection of knowledge, 
knowledge of all kinds. Any notable fact of art or of nature was 
germane to the record, one gathers, and collection of facts on an 
unprecedented scale was indicated. We cannot tell how or when 
Evelyn first became aware of this necessity. The diary cannot tell 
us because we do not know when he wrote it up in its present form; 
if he wrote it, or rewrote it, after his return to England and his 
connection with the Royal Society scientists, he may well have 
added scientific interest which he had but newly acquired. 
What we can say is that, either at the time or in retrospect, 
the traveler showed a strong medical turn. The diary pre- 
fers to note rare drugs, strange plants, the sulphurous vapors 
of the Phlegraean fields and their effect on living things, his 
own attack of smallpox in Switzerland, the goiter of the Swiss, 
a lithotomy in a Paris hospital, and it also implies a great deal in 
noting Evelyn’s visits to hospitals in Rome and his attendance as a 
student in hospital in Padua. Though the record suggests to us 
rather an alert intellectual than a scientist, we must still call the 
study scientific. 

Its result is obvious. By 1654, that is, within two years of his 
return to England, Evelyn was acquainted with Wilkins, and two 
years later with Boyle. Then or earlier he set to work on the his- 
tory of trades, and in 1658 launched the publications we have sur- 
veyed. In 1661 he was named to the new Royal Society, in the 
next year he was named to the first Council of the Society, and he 
remained a member until his death more than forty years later. 
54Diary, 18 February 1647 (I, 241). 

55] bid., 21 October 1649 (I, 252). 
56] bid., 7 November 1651 (I, 272). 
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We need not detail Evelyn’s strictly scientific contributions to 
the work of the Society or of individual members like Boyle. We 
may note that his public service which related to his scientific in- 
terest, as distinct from his interest in the arts or in gardens, was 
medical. He was named in 1664 one of the commission for the 
care of the wounded in the Dutch War, and he was again in ser- 
vice in 1672. This was a highly important post, making Evelyn 
responsible for the medical service in the London area. He reached 
higher position later, though not for long, as he reached higher 
hopes occasionally when the king gave him long audiences to hear 
plans for this and that. But he never became a civil servant, as one 
might have expected from this medical beginning, and from the 
ensuing post in the Council of Plantations (1671), that is, in the 
colonial office. His service to the state remained specific, so to 
speak, not rising to high administrative level. 

Service to the state had been his ultimate aim as traveler. We 
see now, in conclusion, that during his travels Europe, and Italy in 
particular, was Evelyn’s university. There he learned his tongues, 
and frequented such of the English as he found there. There he 
made his study of foreign states, and did his duty by them in pub- 
lishing The State of France. There he made some studies of the 
ancient past in the ruins of Rome and in the Naples region. There 
more especially he made his studies of the fine arts—architecture, 
painting, sculpture, formal gardens, and music, which enabled him 
to become not merely a connoisseur but in many of them an author- 
ity. There he made his studies of science, especially medical. There 
in sum he laid the foundation for his career as savant. 

And for his public service as well. Evelyn prefixed to his 
Sculptura an account of a slightly earlier traveler of whom he made 
an ideal. The wealthy Giacomo Maria Favi of Bologna designed 
a history of the whole circle of the arts and sciences. He learned 
the tongues, manners, and sports of the western countries in turn. 
He collected models, prints, designs of all sorts of machines and 
processes, no device being too trivial for his collections. In his 
travels he visited virtuosi and workmen alike, and he met the 
savants and the art collectors. But he died young, his travels and 
his knowledge unfinished. 
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Evelyn’s story continues from that point. Though he never wrote 
a history of the arts and sciences, he placed his knowledge at the 
service of society, in learning, in science, in practical arts, and in 
social planning. In a later time he would have been the head or the 
prime mover of a number of societies of a cultural and philan- 
thropic nature. In his own time he did no less for the society he 
served. 

This seems to me the key idea for Evelyn’s biography. He was 
not the somewhat aimless dilettante of the usual portrait. He was a 
versatile student in his travel years. His studies were brought into 
focus by the Royal Society program. And his life was given to the 
prosecution of those studies to specific ends. His life can best be 
seen, in sum, as an intellectual career. 



























The Scientific Ideas of John Mitchell 


By THEopore HornBERGER 


O' ALL the men of science who resided in British America prior 
to the Revolution the most puzzling and the least likable was 
John Mitchell (1690?-1768), a physician of Urbanna in Virginia, a 
village near the mouth of the Rappahannock. Had he the opportu- 
nity, Mitchell would probably object to being classed as a colonial. 
He showed scant respect for his American contemporaries, com- 
plained bitterly about the American climate, believed in a strict 
mercantilist economy which allowed for no nonsense about permit- 
ting the Americans to go about their business in their own way, and 
spent the last twenty-two years of his long but ailing life in or near 
London. Nevertheless, few men rival Mitchell as a key to the prob- 
lems of the intellectual life in the colonies. He has a place in the early 
history of American botany, zoology, physiology, medicine, carto- 
graphy, climatology, and agriculture, to say nothing of politics. He 
was for a time perhaps the ablest scientific investigator in North 
America, and is credited both with the authorship of the earliest 
work on the principles of taxonomy to be written in what is now 
the United States and with the making of what has been called the 
most important map in American history. 

Mitchell has been the object of considerable study within the 
last thirty years,* but his writings are not readily available and there 
is sufficient fresh material’ to justify a reconsideration of his scien- 


1The fullest account is that by Lyman Carrier, “Dr. John Mitchell, Naturalist, 
Cartographer, and Historian,” Annual Report of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, 1918, 1 (Washington, 1921), 199-219. Lawrence Martin, Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Maps, Library of Congress, is the author of the article in the Dict. Amer. 
Biog. (XIII, 1934), and has in preparation a monograph on Mitchell’s map. Herbert 
Thatcher accumulated much fresh detail for “Dr. Mitchell, M.D., F.R.S., of 
Virginia,” Va. Mag. Hist.. XXXIX, 126-35, 206-20 (April, July, 1931), XL, 48-62, 
96-110, 268-79, 335-46 (Jan., April, July, Oct., 1932), XLI, 59-70, 144-56 (Jan., 
April, 1933). 

See the eighth and ninth volumes of the Colden Papers, published by the New 
York Historical Society in 1937. An unpublished letter from Mitchell to Colden 
dated March 25, 1749 will be printed in a later issue of the Quarterly, from the 
manuscript in the Huntington Library. The Colden Papers (referred to hereinafter 
as “CP”) comprise Volumes L-LVI (1917-23), and LVIII-LXIX (1934-35), of the 
Coll. N. Y. Hist. Soc. 
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tific ideas. What is proposed here, therefore, is an analysis of his 
writings and scientific activities, as a case study in the intellectual 
connections among the colonies and between the colonies and 
Europe.* 

Mitchell’s early life is still obscure. Among the uncertainties are 
the date and place of his birth and whether or not he actually earned 
the M.D. degree. The established facts are that he was at one time 
a student at Edinburgh, that he was in Virginia between 1735 and 
1746, most of the time at Urbanna, and that he lived for the remain- 
der of his life in England, being elected Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety of London on December 15, 1748. His personality, his inter- 
ests, his associates—all these must be pieced together from his books 
and letters.‘ 


Botany 


In an age when botany was still the basis of much medical prac- 
tice it was inevitable that Mitchell should first of all be interested in 
plants. The earliest important evidence of his botanical knowledge 
is a letter to Dr. Charles Alston of Edinburgh, written from Ur- 
banna on October 4, 1738.° Mitchell had evidently heard of Al- 
ston’s appointment, earlier in the year, to the professorship of 
botany at the University, and he wrote with the dual purpose of 
sending his one-time teacher seeds for the University botanical 
garden and of seeking help in the further study of Virginian materia 
medica. 

He tells Alston in this letter that his collection and remarks are 
“the result of that knowledge in botany, I first received from your 


8Cf. Michael Kraus, “Scientific Relations between Europe and America in the 
Eighteenth Century,” Scientific Monthly, LV, 265 (Sept., 1942). 


4See, in addition to CP: A Selection of the Correspondence of Linnaeus, and 
Other Naturalists, from the Original Manuscripts, ed. Sir. James Edward Smith 
(2 vols., London, 1821) (referred to hereinafter as “SCL”); and William Darling- 
ton, Memorials of John Bartram and Humphry Marshall, with Notices of Their 
Botanical Contemporaries (Philadelphia, 1849). 


5Printed by Thatcher, Va. Mag. Hist., XL, 50-57. The original is in the library 
of the University of Edinburgh (see W. M. Smallwood, Natural History and the 
American Mind [New York, 1941], p. 94, note). 
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lectures & garden.”* He has tried, he says, to reduce the plants he 
is sending to their proper generic and specific differences, but if 
he is in error, as is likely, he will welcome Alston’s corrections. He 
has “likewise offered at the synonymous names of their first dis- 
coverers which I know would be preferable to any description I 
could give of them; but am sensible how subject I shall be to err in 
this point, for want of that proper aid from books, that is not to be 
had here.” Despite this modesty, Mitchell evidently had access 
either to a respectable botanical library or to extensive manuscript 
notes. His citations show that he must have had at hand John Ban- 
ister’s catalog of Virginia plants, first published in the second vol- 
ume (1688) of John Ray’s Historia Plantarum, and he mentions 
many other botanical authors: Oviedo, Cornutus, Parkinson, Mori- 
son, Tournefort, Catesby, Boerhaave, Hermann, Dodart, and, most 
important of all, Dillen and Linnzus.” To Dillen, at that time pro- 
fessor of botany at Oxford, Mitchell had already, so he tells Alston, 
sent some “hundreds” of plants, and he is saving more for another 
shipment. The letter concludes with remarks on the medicinal vir- 
tues of snakeroot as Mitchell had discovered them by experiment.® 

At this time, in 1738, Mitchell had no equal in the colonies.’ Wil- 
liam Douglass, the foremost physician-botanist of Boston, knew 
nothing of the work of Dillen and Linnzus. Neither did Paul Dud- 
ley, although he was a Fellow of the Royal Society and had con- 


SAlston (1683-1760), before his appointment to the professorship, had been King’s 
Botanist and Keeper of the Garden at Holyrood, where he taught botany in com- 
petition with the University, and where Mitchell probably made his acquaintance. 
See Alexander Grant, The Story of the University of Edinburgh (London, 1884), 
II, 381, and Smallwood, Nat. Hist. and the Amer. Mind, p. 67. 


7See, for these writers: Julius von Sachs, History of Botany (1530-1860), trans. 
H. E. F. Garnsey, rev. by I. B. Balfour (2d imp., Oxford, 1906); S. L. Mitchill, 
“A Discourse . . . Embracing a Concise and Comprehensive Account of the Writ- 
ings Which Illustrate the Botanical History of North and South America,” Coll. 
N. Y. Hist. Soc., Il (1814), 149-215; and Max Meisel, A Bibliography of American 
Natural History, the Pioneer Century, 1769-1865, II (Brooklyn, 1929), 329-495. 


8Snakeroot had had much vogue, largely through the curious career of John 
Tennent (1700?-1760?), for whom see W. B. Blanton, Medicine in Virginia in the 
Eighteenth Century (Richmond, 1931), pp. 119-29. Mitchell thought highly of 
snakeroot as a laxative (see CP, VIII, 319-20). 


*Darlington, Memorials, pp. 18-21, provides a useful although incomplete ac- 
count of the state of botany in the colonies at this juncture. 
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tributed several botanical articles to the Philosophical Transactions. 
Cadwallader Colden in New York did not turn seriously to his 
study of plants until a few years later. James Logan and John Bar- 
tram in Philadelphia, although they had mastered the Linnzan 
terminology and had conducted pioneer experiments in hybridiza- 
tion, were not yet as well informed as Mitchell. Alexander Garden, 
another of Alston’s pupils, did not arrive in South Carolina until 
about 1753. Mark Catesby, although he published the second vol- 
ume of The Natural History of Carolina, Florida, and the Bahama 
Islands in 1741, had not been in America since 1726. Mitchell’s near- 
est botanizing neighbor was John Clayton of Gloucester County, 
Virginia, twenty miles or so to the south of Urbanna. Clayton must 
have completed by this time the field work for the Flora Virginica 
(Part I, Leyden, 1739; Part II, 1743; revised edition, 1762), but he 
left the problem of classification and description to his collaborator, 
J. F. Gronovius, the Dutch naturalist. 

Mitchell was in touch not only with Alston and Dillen but also 
with Peter Collinson, the wealthy Quaker merchant of London 
who was making himself indispensable to Colden, Bartram, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, and other Americans. In the same year that he 
wrote to Alston, Mitchell sent to Collinson for presentation to Sir 
Hans Sloane, then president of the Royal Society, a Latin manu- 
script, “Dissertatio Brevis de Principiis Botanicum et Zoologo- 
rum.”*° This essay is probably the earliest American discussion of 
taxonomy, and a further illustration of the extent of Mitchell’s 
knowledge. 

Designed as an improvement upon the “natural” system of Ray, 
it recognized the principle of sexuality in plants which, after much 
debate, had been established by the experiments of Rudolph Jacob 
Camerarius in 1691-94,"" and proposed the forward-looking thesis 
that plants and animals which fertilize each other are related. 
Mitchell later came to regard his thinking on this point as in sub- 
stantial agreement with that of Linnzus; “if I mistake not,” he in- 


10Thatcher, Va. Mag. Hist., XL, 97-109, describes the circumstances of trans- 
mission and publication. 


11See Sachs, History of Botany, pp. 359-90. 
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formed the Swedish naturalist in 1748, “our systems support each 
other.”’?” 

Collinson made some effort to get the “Dissertatio” into print, 
but delayed final arrangements until the author could add, in 1741, 
a second part, “Nova Genera Plantarum Virginiensum.” One of 
Collinson’s German friends, Dr. Trew, published the two parts in 
1748 in the transactions of the academy of sciences at Nuremberg.** 

With the “Nova Genera,” sent to Collinson on March 11, 1741, 
went a collection of 560 plants, twenty-five of which Mitchell be- 
lieved to be new. Of these, twenty-one are now thought to have 
been undescribed at the time he wrote.** Eleven were described by 
other botanists in the seven years before his paper was printed. 
Mitchell is therefore credited with the discovery of ten new genera 
upon publication in 1748, although only a few of his names have 
been retained. 

The significant element m this work, however, is his attitude 
toward classification rather than his undeniable skill as an observer. 
In a preface to the “Nova Genera,” as well as in the “Dissertatio,” 
Mitchell displays a conservative reluctance to accept the Linnzan 
system, which based all divisions exclusively upon the organs of 
fructification. “In determining new genera,” Mitchell writes, 


when nature seemed to allow it, I noted the differences, closely taking 
into account the whole plant, as well as any more outstanding part; but 
the generic differences I only sought from the fertilizing parts which 
I made generic ones (even if to some they are less important) where 
this seemed to be pointed to by the rest of the plant. 

On the other hand, however, where the structure pointed the other 
way, through an assemblage, as it were, of very many attributes, I 
made the differentiating character of fertilization specific rather than 


12SCL, Il, 448. 


18The papers were also published separately at Nuremberg in 1769; copies of 
this edition are in the libraries at Harvard and the University of Minnesota. Dedi- 
catory letters to Sloane and Collinson are translated and printed by Thatcher, 
Va. Mag. Hist., XL, 98-103. See also SCL, I, 9; II, 448. 


14See the conclusions of Dr. T. A. Sprague, of the Royal Botanic Gardens at 
Kew, in Thatcher, Va. Mag. Hist., XL, 268-79. Richard Pulteney (Historical and 
Biographical Sketches of the Progress of Botany in England (London, 1790], II, 
278) credited Mitchell with six “entirely new” genera and others “corrected and 
amended.” 
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generic. Some later writers would seem to have partly determined their 
genera in a different way from us, acknowledging hardly any other 
differentia, but the very marked one of fertilization, whereas Ray, 
Tournefort, Vaillant, Boerhaave, Dillenius, great names in whose foot- 
steps I strive to tread, men most skilled and keen-sighted in these mat- 
ters, have marked out many genera most accurately by giving heed 
both to the whole plant and to the fertilizing element as well. To each 
school is its honour and the value of its method and its meed of praise, 
for the former show the kinship between different plants, the latter 
show that their diversity is no less necessary to know.” 


He then goes on to explain that he has kept in mind in classifica- 
tion both the medical and the botanical uses of plants. The medical 
use is to him obviously of prime importance, for he does not think 
it wise to group “wholesome” plants in the same genera as “poi- 
sonous harmful ones.” The systematists, “many of them, are some- 
times driven to give a twist to that ‘nature’ which alone I have in 
view and examine, doing it for the sake of the ‘symmetry’ of the 
system.” 

Mitchell’s botany, in short, was shaped largely by utilitarian ends. 
It is not surprising that Linnezus, unconcerned with botanical medi- 
cine, said of the “Nova Genera”: “All these things were very diffi- 
cult for me to make out.’”’® But utilitarianism, as all the work of 
Franklin testifies, was a characteristic colonial attitude. 

Mitchell continued to collect plants after 1741, and when he 
sailed for England in 1746 he is said to have had with him “more 
than a thousand specimens.” Unfortunately, his ship was captured 
by a privateer and his collections, although eventually returned to 
him, were most of them ruined.’ His later interest in botany was 
primarily economic, best exemplified in “An Account of the Prep- 
aration and Uses of the Various Kinds of Pot-ash,” read before the 
Royal Society a month before his election."* It concludes that “an 


15Translation by G. C. Wheeler (?) quoted by Thatcher, Va. Mag. Hist., XL, 
103-4. Italics and notes have been omitted. For the original Latin see the Dis- 
sertatio (Nuremberg, 1769), pp. 25-26. 


16SCL, II, 429. 
17See ibid., Il, 391, 399, 445-46. 


18Philosophical Transactions, No. 489 (Oct.-Nov., 1748), XLV (London, 1750), 
541-63. The paper was read on Nov. 17 and 24, 1748. 
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Improvement” suitable for the American colonies would be the 
introduction of barilla or saltwort, since “we seem to want nothing 
more than some proper Production for the vast Tracts of Land we 
are possessed of there.” This scheme does not appear to have been 
enthusiastically received by the Americans. 

John Bartram suggests that Mitchell, who visited Philadelphia in 
the summer of 1744, was no ordinary botanizer. The Virginian, he 
wrote to Colden, 


did me the honour of Calling at my house & staid all night. & I next 
morning to demonstrate the kindness & esteem I had for his Company 
went with him to town & he being an intire stranger I introduced him 
into the company of our friend Benjamin [Franklin] to whose Care 
I left him for the present. he staid in town near thre weeks so that I 
had the favour of his Company many times in the fields & in the woods 
which I was well pleased with he is an excelent Phisition & Botanist 
& hath dipped in the Mathematicks which inclined A Gentleman in 
Town well known to us to say to me that our docters was but novices 
to him. but another person more volatil & more extravagantly expressed 
his value for he tould me thay had not the Milioneth part of his 
knowledge.’ 


Quite possibly Mitchell’s greatest service to American botany was 
the impetus he gave to the more systematic study of that science. 


Zoology 


Curiosity rather than utility was apparently Mitchell’s chief motive 
in zoology, wherein his contribution was a study of the anatomy 
of the opossum. This animal, the first of the marsupials to be dis- 
covered, had long fascinated the more southern settlers, as well as 
the savants who visited the Spanish colonies. Captain John Smith, 
for example, had observed that “An Opassom hath an head like a 
Swine, and a taile like a Rat, and is of the bigness of a Cat. Under 
her belly shee hath a bagge, wherein shee lodgeth, carrieth, and 
sucketh her young.””° 


19CP, II, 79. 


204 Map of Virginia (1612), in Travels and Works of Captain John Smith, ed. 
Edward Arber and A. G. Bradley (Edinburgh, 1910), p. 59. Other early litera- 
ture, based upon observations in New Spain, is summarized in Edward Tyson, 
“Cargueya, seu Marsupiale Americanum,” Phil. Trans., No. 239 (April, 1698), XX 
(London, 1699), 105-64. 
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In 1697 William Byrd of Westover, one of the early American 
Fellows of the Royal Society, sent to his colleagues in London a 
live female opossum, which was turned over at its death for a dis- 
section by Edward Tyson, whose instructions were “especially 
to take care to look into the Structure of its Taile with which it 
holds itself to Trees and its Uterus and bagg.”** Tyson reported his 
observations with great care, exploding the commonly held opinion 
that the animal had no uterus and finding no evidence for the belief 
that the young were bred in the pouch.” He was obviously sad, 
however, because he had no male opossum to cut up. In the absence 
of conclusive experiments, Virginians and Carolinians continued to 
harbor folk tales about the opossum. In 1705 Robert Beverley wrote 
that “the young Ones are bred in this false Belly, without ever being 
within the true One,’”** and in 1709 John Lawson asserted that “The 
Female, doubtless, breeds her young at her Teats; for I have seen 
them stick fast thereto, when they have been no bigger than a small 
Raspberry, and seemingly inanimate.”** Even Byrd, who should 
have known better, reyected Tyson’s anatomical conclusions in his 
History of the Dividing Line: 


Within the False Belly may be seen seven or eight Teats, on which 
the young Ones grow from their first Formation till they are big 
enough to fall off, like ripe Fruit from a Tree. This is so odd a method 
of Generation, that I should not have believed it without the Testimony 
of mine own Eyes. Besides a knowing and credible Person has assur’d 
me he has more than once observ’d the Embryo Possums growing to 
the Teats before they were compleatly Shaped, and afterwards wacht 
their daily growth till they were big enough for Birth. And all this 
he could the more easily pry into, because the Damn was so perfectly 
gentle and harmless, that he could handle her just as he pleas’d. 

I cou’d hardly persuade myself to publish a thing so contrary to the 
Course that Nature takes in the Production of other Animals, unless it 
were a Matter Commonly believ’d in all Countries where that Creature 


21Journal of the Royal Society, Feb. 23, 1697/8, quoted by Maude H. Woodfin, 
“William Byrd and the Royal Society,” Va. Mag. Hist., XL, 31 (Jan., 1932). 


22See idem. 
23History and Present State of Virginia (London, 1705), Bk. Il, p. 38. 
244 New Voyage to Carolina (London, 1709), p. 120. 
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is produc’d, and has often been observed by Persons of undoubted 
credit and understanding.”® 


During his residence in Virginia, Mitchell obtained a pair of 
opossums and observed them meticulously. In 1741 he sent to Col- 
linson “An Account of the Male and Female Opossum,” which was 
read before the Royal Society on February 10, 1742. Although not 
printed, it contains “several curious Observations he had made on 
the anatomy of one of each sex, especially with regard to the organs 
and parts of generation; the production of the Foetus from the 
mammae of the female without placenta, umbilical string or navel, 
and the use of the False Belly.”** The learned gentlemen were still 
curious, and at the request of the President two of the Fellows sent 
off further inquiries to Mitchell, who replied through Collinson 
with “Further Observations on the Opossum,” read before the So- 
ciety on March 20, 1746.” 

Mitchell’s “brief account of what I have been able to discover 
hitherto, in relation to the structure of the organs of generation and 
gestation of the opossum; the manner of gestation in utero, and an 
ocular view of the manner of delivery out of it” is an outstanding 
paper, even though it does not agree in all points with present-day 
knowledge.** He showed beyond doubt that the foetus of the 
opossum did not grow from the mammae, but was delivered from 
the womb by a passage differing from that of other animals; he de- 
scribed in detail the attachment to the teats, peculiar to the mar- 
supials; and he displayed a meticulous and highly creditable obser- 
vational patience. There are few, if any, comparable papers in 
American zoological literature prior to 1750. Mitchell’s curiosity, 
however, is again characteristic, for colonial scientists were parti- 
cularly fascinated by the new and strange fauna and flora of the 


New World. 


23The Writings of “Colonel William Byrd of Westover in Virginia, Esqr;”, ed. 
J. S. Bassett (New York, 1901), p. 188. 


26Journ. Royal Soc., XIX, 32, quoted by Thatcher, Va. Mag. Hist., XL, 336. 
27Cf, ibid., pp. 338-46. Thatcher prints the entire paper. 


28See Edward McCrady, Jr., The Embryology of the Opossum (New York, 
1938), passim. 
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Physiology 

That Mitchell had an inquiring mind is clear from his liking for 
unsolved problems. Another such problem—the color of the Ethio- 
pian’s skin—led to his longest paper for the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, “An Essay upon the Causes of the Different Colours of 
People in Different Climates,” read before the Royal Society at 
several meetings between May 3 and June 14, 1744.” The covering 
letter to Collinson, who was again his intermediary, says that he 
had “several times,” in the course of his investigation, made experi- 
ments on living subjects. 

Two other colonial naturalists, John Josselyn and William 
Douglass, were interested in the problem of color to which Sir 
Thomas Browne, in his Pseudodoxia Epidemica, had directed his 
vast but entirely bookish learning.*® The immediate occasion for 
Mitchell’s work, however, was the offer of a prize by the scientific 
academy of Bordeaux for an essay upon the causes of the color of 
Negroes. Mitchell was too late to enter the competition, but he 
develops some fresh ideas on the subject. His paper, in fact, is more 
notable for marshaling authorities and for close reasoning than for 
reporting the experiments which disproved Malpighi’s hypothesis 
that there was a black fluid in the skin of Negroes. His argument 
is to the effect that color differences in humans are due more to 
climatic effects than to racial characteristics and is of course out- 
moded, for he knew nothing about cell structure, pigmentation, 
genes, or Mendel’s law. He had devoted careful study, however, to 
Malpighi’s Epistolae Anatomicae, William Cowper’s Anatomy of 
Humane Bodies, and Sir Isaac Newton’s Optics. The larger part of 
his paper is an attempt to apply Newton’s theory of light to the 
color of the skin. As logic it is not unimpressive, and once more it 
is thoroughly characteristic. Sir Isaac’s was a name to conjure with 
in the eighteenth century. 


29Printed in Phil. Trans., No. 474 (June-Dec., 1744), XLIII (London, 1746), 
102-50. 

80See The Works of Thomas Browne, ed. Geoffrey Keynes, III (London, 1928), 
231-48. For Josselyn’s mention of his experiments with the skin of a Moorish 
patient, see An Account of Two Voyages to New England (London, 1674), p 
187; for Douglass’s argument that climate cannot explain color differences, see 
Summary, Historical and Political, of . . . the British Settlements in Nortb- 
America (2d ed., London, 1755), I, 158, note. 
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Medicine 

For a long time, as was natural, science was to Mitchell the hand- 
maiden of medicine; “the whole System of Nature,” he wrote to 
Colden in 1745, “must be fathomed by him, who would qualify 
himself for the sublime art of healing.”** To judge by the surviving 
evidence, however, his medical ideas were far from advanced, be- 
ing dominated, as were those of most physicians of his age, by ves- 
tiges of the ancient pathology, based upon the four humors. 

When Mitchell visited Philadelphia he had with him a manu- 
script account of epidemics of yellow fever in Virginia in 1737, 
1741, and 1742, a work which became eventually “‘a classic among 
early American medical essays.”** Franklin saw this paper, had a 
copy made so that Colden could see it,** and desired to print it. 
Mitchell’s refusal to permit publication shows how he felt about 
the mine run of Americans, and also indicates his European medical 
connections. The essay, he wrote, after his return to Virginia, 


is by no means fit to be printed by itself, nor never was intended to be. 
It contains only a brief account of some things that I thought might 
be improvements on this Disease, or at least more clearly shown than is 
common to be met with, Especially the Dissection of the bodies that 
dyed of it,** for which alone it was wrote, as that is not any where to 
be met with, as far as I know. It was wrote to a master of the art (like 
compendious Institutes, extracted from a much longer account) to 
whom I thought Explanations might be as impertinent, as they are 
necessary for others, Especially among us. Had I wrote it for (the gen- 
erality of least of) your Readers, what I have herein left out, would be 
most necessary to have insisted upon, & what is herein contained ought 
to be more fully explained. You know very well, this would be neces- 
sary all over America, as far as I can perceive at least—My friends in 
Scotland (to whom I first sent it) desired me to let them print it by 
itself; But Mr Monro & Dr Clarke at Edinr were of opinion, that in 
that manner it could not miss to perish (which they were pleased to 
say it was a pity it should) among the many other little pieces of that 
sort, which daily come out. They desired me to preserve it by a fuller 


31CP, VIII, 320. 
82Blanton, Medicine in Va. in the Eighteenth Century, p. 54. 
83See CP, III, 77-78, 182. 


84Such dissection is mentioned in Mitchell’s letter to Alston in 1738. See 
Thatcher, Va. Mag. Hist., XL, 57. 
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account of the other things relating to the Disease. But I laid down all 
thoughts of that, when I first extracted these observations from the 
others I had made, not out of any discommendable design I hope. My 
views then were to inform myself as well as to qualify myself to in- 
form others (if any desired such information, which very few, too few 
among us so much as do) of the nature & Cure of our other popular 
Maladies, as well as this; as well as of the nature & effects of our Cli- 
mate, minerals, vegetables & animals &c. With these pursuits I was 
busied at some times, when this yellow fever came in my way; And I] 
thought it much better to go on with them, than suffer myself to be 
interrupted with this; hoping I might preserve my account of it in a 
Natural & Medical History of my Countrey; for which I have kept 
Journals of observations for many years, but left them all off, the be- 
ginning of this monthe, & when or if ever, I shall be able to begin them 
again, He only knows who disposes of all things.** 


Mitchell’s low opinion of colonial medical practice was doubtless 
justified. His five autopsies on victims of yellow fever and his care- 
ful clinical observations were a rare approach to the problems of 
epidemic disease in that time and place. His treatment, however, 
was to thin the blood by a little judicious bleeding and then use 
purges to rid the stomach of excess choler—sufficient evidence of 
his acceptance of the theories prevalent in his age. 

* There is some irony in the fact that the paper which Mitchell 
was so reluctant to see in print gave him his place in American 
medical literature. Franklin gave the copy which he had to Benja- 
min Rush, who picked it up in the middle of the yellow fever epi- 
demic in Philadelphia in 1793 and followed some of its suggestions.” 
It helped, Rush believed, in the saving of 6,000 lives. Printed twice 


35CP, III, 152-53. Elsewhere (ibid., VIII, 321) Mitchell indicates that his paper 
was planned for the Medical Essays at Edinburgh, “but they were discontinued, 
before this was wrote.” Medical Essays and Observations (4th ed., 5 vols. in 6, 
Edinburgh, 1752) were published between 1731 and 1735. Mitchell apparently sent 
a manuscript to Edinburgh (see Thatcher, Va. Mag. Hist., XLI, 151). His friends 
were the am Alexander Monro (1697-1767), for many years professor of 
anatomy in the University, and the more obscure John Clerk (d. 1757). 


36N. G. Goodman, Benjamin Rush, Physician and Citizen (Philadelphia, 1934), 
Pp. 164-95, gives a full account of the epidemic of 1793. See also F. R. Packard, 
“Dr. John Mitchell’s Account of the Yellow Fever in Virginia in 1741-42, Writ- 
ten in 1748,” Annals of Medical History, N.S., V1, 91-92 (Jan., 1934), and the same 
writer’s History of Medicine in the United States (New York, 1931), I, 113-14. 
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in the early nineteenth century,” it remains probably the best- 
known of Mitchell’s writings. 


Cartography 

When Mitchell returned to England, the War of the Austrian 
Succession was drawing to a close, but the struggle between France 
and Great Britain for overseas empire was still to reach its climax. 
The awareness of the booksellers that information on the American 
colonies had a market seems to have turned Mitchell into a literary 
hack, although his poor health perhaps sufficiently explains his de- 
sertion of the “sublime art of healing.” Whatever the reason, he is 
believed to have been the author, at least in part, of the section on 
the English in America in the second volume of the revised edition 
(1748) of Harris’s Voyages, and of four anonymously published 
books: A New and Complete History of the British Empire in 
America (3 vols., 1756); The Contest in America between Great 
Britain and France (1757); The Present State of Great Britain and 
North America (1767); and American Husbandry (2 vols., 1775). 
The work involved in these publications drew Mitchell to study 
territorial claims and rivalries in the New World. The result was 
his Map of the British and French Settlements in North America 
(1755), @ major contribution to American cartography despite its 
political motives. 

Collinson announced the appearance of the map in a letter to 
Linneus dated April 10, 1755: 


Dr. Mitchel has left Botany for some time, and has wholly employed 
himself in making a map, or chart, of all North America, which is now 
published in eight large sheets for a guinea, and coloured for a guinea 
and a half. It is the most perfect of any before published, and is uni- 
versally approved. He will get a good sum of money by it, which he 
deserves, for the immense labour and pains he has taken to perfect it.*° 


37In The Philadelphia Medical Museum, 1 (1805), 1-20, and in The American 
Medical and Philosophical Register, 1V, 181-215 (Oct., 1813). Letters on the yellow 
fever from Colden to Mitchell, and from Mitchell to Franklin, are printed in a 
later issue (IV, 378-87, Jan., 1814) of the latter periodical. 

88The problem of authorship is discussed at length by Carrier, Annual Report 
Amer. Hist. Assn., 1918, 1, 205-18, and in American Husbandry, ed. H. J. Carman 
(Columbia Univ. Studies in the History of American Agriculture, No. 6; New 
York, 1939), pp. xxxi-xli. 
S9SCL, I, 34. 
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The map was published on February 13, 1755. Mitchell dedicated 
it to the Earl of Halifax and other Commissioners of the Board of 
Trade and Plantations, and it was certified by the Secretary of the 
Board, John Pownall, as having been undertaken at the request of 
the Commissioners and made chiefly from “Draughts, Charts, and 
Actual Surveys” of the colonies, many of them collected specifically 
for Mitchell’s purpose. Thus stamped with high authority, it be- 
came at once the most important map of North America and the 
chief basis of the British territorial claims in the St. Lawrence and 
the Mississippi valleys. Because of its use in boundary disputes from 
the eighteenth century down to as late as 1932, it is regarded as 
the most important map in American history.*° 

Mitchell’s map bears many marks of propaganda. It indicates 
many settlements and forts of the English to the west of the Appa- 
lachians, the boundary assigned in the French maps by Delisle, 
D’Anville, and Bellin.** It points out “usurped” regions and names 
Indian tribes destroyed by the French in vengeance for their al- 
liance with the English. On the basis of treaties with the Six Nations 
and others, it claims for Great Britain an immense territory, far 
beyond the actual English infiltration by 1755. All is English east 
of the Mississippi and Ohio rivers and south of the St. Lawrence 
system except the actual peninsula of Florida, what is now the 
northern peninsula of Michigan, and a small triangular piece north 
of Lake Champlain. In addition, it claims that portion of the pres- 
ent province of Ontario north of a line drawn approximately due 
east from Sault Ste. Marie. The map illustrates, moreover, Mitchell’s 
conviction that the future of the British colonies was dependent 


40See: Martin’s article in the DAB and the authorities cited there; Narrative 
and Critical History of America, ed. Justin Winsor (Boston, 1889), VII, 180-81; 
Lawrence Martin and S. F. Bemis, “Franklin’s Red-Line Map Was a Mitchell,” 
New England Quarterly, X, 105-11 (March, 1937); together with the descriptions 
of various editions of the map in Noteworthy Maps, Nos. 1, 2, and 3 (Library 
of Congress, Division of Maps, Accessions, 1925-26, 1926-27, and 1927-28). 


41Guillaume Delisle or De I’'Isle (1675-1726) began to issue his maps of North 
America about 1700. Two early examples, showing his demarcation of boundaries, 
may be conveniently consulted in C. F. Paullin and J. K. Wright, Atlas of His- 
torical Geography of the United States (New York, 1932), plates 22-23. Delisle’s 
chief successor was Jean-Baptiste Bourguignon d’Anville (1697-1782), royal geog- 
rapher of France. Nicolas Bellin (1703-72) made many of the maps for Charle- 
voix’ Histoire et déscription de la Nouvelle France (3 vols., Paris, 1744). 
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upon their spread to the Ohio valley, which he calls “A Fine Level 
and Fertile Country of great Extent, by Accounts of the Indians 
and Our People.” The effect upon British ambitions in America is 
suggested by a copy which appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for July, 1755, with observations indicating plainly that the path 
of conquest was marked out.“ 

Along with his map, Mitchell presented to the Board of Trade 
a report, later published as The Contest in America between Great 
Britain and France (London, 1757).** Like the map, this book is 
more political than geographical in motive, but it, too, shows a 
thoroughgoing knowledge of the proportions of the North Ameri- 
can continent. Mitchell reverts to a question which he had asked 
Colden as early as 1749, How far are the mountains from the sea? 
And, using Delisle’s map for his measuring-stick, he concludes as 
follows: 


If we divide the whole continent of America, then, north of the bay 
of Mexico, into twenty-five equal parts, France not only claims, but 
must actually enjoy, by her present pretensions, twenty of those parts, 
and leaves only four parts to Spain, and but one to Britain; whilst 
Britain has a real and original right to that whole continent, except the 
south-western parts that belong to Spain, and a small part of it in 
Canada, which of right only belongs to France. 


Whatever one may think of this argument, Mitchell’s political pur- 
poses gave both the British and the Americans a better conception 
of the geography of North America than they had had before. 


Climatology 
Mitchell’s enthusiasm for colonial expansion is the more surpris- 
ing in the light of his dislike of the American climate, one conse- 
quence, as has been suggested, of his ill health while resident in 
Virginia. The Present State of Great Britain and North America, 
the nearest thing in print to the natural and medical history of the 
colonies which Mitchell had in mind, sets forth the thesis that there 
were already enough Englishmen in America but that they were in 


42See XXV, 296, and insert. 
43See Carrier, Annual Report Amer. Hist. Assn., 1918, I, 208. 
*4Contest in America, p. 195. 
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the wrong place. The climate being what it was, they ought to be 
in the southern Mississippi valley rather than along the Atlantic 
seaboard. Mitchell saw clearly the dilemma of the colonies: that 
unless they produced such staples as Great Britain needed—silk, 
cotton, wine, and oil—they would all be forced, as New England 
already had been, into manufacturing and trade, which, according 
to the mercantilist theory, were of no value whatever to the mother 
nation. He proposes, therefore, new and somewhat drastic colonial 
policies. 

The colonies east of the mountains are not, he asserts, one-tenth 
as large as many people imagine. 


They are limited both on the North and West by chains of barren 
mountains, one beyond another, which confine them to a very narrow 
slip of land along the sea coast. Within these bounds all our colonies 
make but three different and distinct countries, and those of no great 
extent. The four northern countries are exactly such another country 
as Scotland, and of the same dimensions; the soil is as poor, and the 
climate much worse.—The two Tobacco colonies, Virginia and Mary- 
land, adjacent to these, are about as large as one half of England, 
and not so large as Ireland.—The two Southern or Rice colonies, North 
and South Carolina, are a little larger than England, but as barren and 
unhealthful, as this is the reverse of both.—Thus the British Planta- 
tions in North America make three different countries, the Northern, 
the Middle, and Southern Colonies, which may be compared to the 
three British isles at home, and are about as large.—Of this it is but a 
very small spot, that produces any thing for Britain; not much more 
than a few Tobacco plantations which have been lately settled in the 
middle colonies (the rest being worn out with that exhausting weed) 
and the Rice Grounds or Swamps of Carolina, which are so unhealth- 
ful, that they destroy more people than they are perhaps worth, es- 
pecially to this nation, which wants nothing more than people, both 
at home and abroad.—The climate in the Northern, and the barren- 
ness of the soil in the Southern, render them unfit to produce any thing 
of consequence, that this nation wants from them, that is, for British 
colonies.—It is only from the 41st to the 36th degree of latitude, or 
from the town of New-York to the middle of North Carolina, that 
we meet with a tolerable good soil and climate in all that Continent, on 
this side of the mountains which surround them; and of that it is not 
one half that produces any thing for Britain—If we go beyond this, 
either to the North or South, the lands grow worse, till they end in 
bare rocks, covered with snow, in the one, or barren sands, scorched 
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with the sun, in the other; if it be not here and there in a spot upon 
the side of a river, no broader than a handkercheif—No part of that 
Continent is fit for Agriculture, to the northward of the 43d degree of 
latitude, as would appear from a due account of it; and even there it 
does not produce Corn to eat, in the best part of it, for the few people 
who are already in it—The Southern parts again are rather worse, as 
they destroy more people than they are worth to this nation; and 
human nature is not fit to undergo the slavery of Planters, in such in- 
temperate and unhealthful climes and situations, if we knew what either 
of them were.*® 


It would be hard to find a more unenthusiastic description of the 
American colonies. 

No proposal is made, however, to let the French have this almost 
useless territory; on the contrary, Mitchell’s solution is to transfer 
the center of British settlement to the Mississippi, of which he is in- 
formed only at second hand, through Charlevoix and Dupratz.** 
He supports his condemnation of the seaboard colonies by citing 
Catesby, Douglass, and Jared Eliot,*’ and meteorological observa- 
tions by Dr. John Lining of Charleston,** together with records of 
temperature made at the college in New York in January, 1765. 
Quite evidently Mitchell recalled America shiveringly: 

It is commonly imagined, from mere guess, that the climate of North 
America differs from that of Europe by ten degrees of latitude; but 
from certain observations in both for thirty years together, we are well 
assured, that there is a difference of at least fourteen or fifteen degrees 
of latitude between the respective climates in these two continents; it 
being so much colder there, than here. Now this is as great a differ- 
ence of latitude as most productions of the earth will thrive in; conse- 
quently we can expect nothing to grow there as it does here. It is for 
‘5Present State, pp. 132-35. A long footnote is omitted. 


48] bid., p. 193. Antoine Simon Le Page du Pratz (fl. 1718-58) was the author of 
Histoire de la Louisiane (3 vols., Paris, 1758; English trans., London, 1763). 


‘7Present State, pp. 178; 156, note; 146, note. Mitchell also made use of John 
Bartram’s journal of his travels in East Florida (see ibid., pp. 198-99, note; 202, 
note; 208), which he had in manuscript. It was printed in the third edition (1769) 
of William Stork, Description of East-Florida, and, from Mitchell’s allusions, 
perhaps earlier. 


48See Present State, p. 189, note. F. C. Bing gives accounts of Lining in the 
DAB and in “John Lining, an Early American Scientist,” Scientific Monthly, 
XXVI, 249-52 (March, 1928). 


*9See Present State, p. 166. 
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this reason, that the nation is disappointed, and every one is so much 
deceived about North America.®° 


A footnote, moreover, attempts an explanation of the causes of 
the extreme cold in North America. Mitchell ridicules the notion 
that it is due to the forests and will be ameliorated as they are 
cleared. The coldness proceeds, he thinks, from three causes: 
(1) the extension of the land to the North Pole; (2) the existence 
in the north of high mountains perpetually covered with ice; and 
(3) the prevalence of violent northwest winds sweeping down 
from these regions of perpetual snow and ice. As for the argument 
about the forests, 


These colds are so far from being occasioned by the woods, that one 
half of that Continent, which is the coldest, and from which they pro- 
ceed, has not a wood in it; and is so barren, that it does not bear a tree 
or a bush. It is from this want of woods in the Northern parts, and the 
great lakes, that these furious winds proceed; which are very much 
abated by the woods. In the woods these cold winds may be endured, 
but in the open fields they are insufferable, either to man or beast, and 
that even in our Southern colonies. We talk from experience.—Hence, 
if all the woods in that Continent were cleared, Canada and Nova 
Scotia would be as uninhabitable as Hudson’s Bay; our Northern colo- 
nies as cold as Canada; and the adjacent Southern colonies in the very 
situation of the Northern; which would make a very great alteration 
in the affairs of this nation—Let us not deceive ourselves, therefore, 
among other things, with the vain hopes of mending nature; and abat- 
ing the rigour of these inhospitable climes; that is not to be done, but 
by cutting off, at least, 20 degrees of that Continent in the North, and 
levelling the innumerable snowy mountains; from which two causes 
these severe colds proceed.** 


That Mitchell’s meteorology was deeply influenced by political 
convictions and unhappy personal experience can hardly be doubt- 
ed. With him the hope of the New World moved over the moun- 
tains into the Mississippi valley, where he had never been, and in 
the southern parts of which he saw the only prospect of building 
an Anglo-American agricultural society which would correspond 
to his a priori concept of what colonies should be. Two genera- 


5°[bid., pp. 257-60. A long footnote is omitted. 
51[bid., p. 260, note. 
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tions later and he would doubtless have been a propagandist for 
California. 
Agriculture 


No man holding such views of the American climate as did the 
author of the Present State could be expected to think highly of 
the agriculture of the seaboard colonies. It seems quite probable, 
therefore, that American Husbandry, which, according to Professor 
Carman, is “the most accurate and comprehensive account of the 
English colonies in America and gives by far the best description 
of their agricultural practices,”** is in part Mitchell’s work; it de- 
votes many pages to the “defects” of colonial farming methods and 
finds the chief hope for the future in the Mississippi valley. How 
much of the book is Mitchell’s must perhaps remain a matter of 
conjecture. He is cited frequently, and the whole argument is in 
complete accord with the Present State, wherein Mitchell had as- 
serted that “Colonies should live merely by their Agriculture, 
without either Manufactures or Trade, but what is confined to 
their Mother Country.”** On the other hand, the many sensible 
suggestions for improvement—rotation of crops, replenishment of 
the soil by fertilizers, diversification of production, and the estab- 
lishment of agricultural experiments—are not clearly foreshadowed 
by any of his earlier writings. 


Mitchell was also interested in chemistry and in electricity, but 
his work in both of these fields is too slight to merit attention. It 
seems probable that the chief significance of his scientific thought 
lies in its revelation of the connections of science with other aspects 
of eighteenth-century life, and of the motives for investigation. 

Dominant, perhaps, is the utilitarian purpose of most of his work. 
His botany was medical and economic, his geography the result of 
political convictions. Politics contributed to his ideas on climate 
and agriculture, which were also influenced by a somewhat narrow 


52 American Husbandry, 1939 ed., p. xli. 
58Present State, p. 131. 


54See Carrier, Annual Report Amer. Hist. Assn., 1918, I, 205, and “A Letter to 
the Reverend Dr. Birch, . . . concerning the Force of Electrical Cohesion,” Phil. 
Trans., LI, Part I (London, 1760). 
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and peculiarly unhappy personal experience. His work in zoology, 
physiology, and medicine, although more objective and explora- 
tory, was partially motivated by a desire for European recogni- 
tion. There is not much evidence of an impassioned pursuit of 
knowledge for its own sake in Mitchell. Quite probably, the same 
thing could be said of colonial scientific work as a whole. 

Nevertheless, Mitchell leaves the impression of remarkable 
breadth. Dissatisfied, disappointed, plagued by ill health and such 
sheer bad luck as his capture by the privateer, he still managed to 
touch eighteenth-century life at many points and on both sides of 
the Atlantic. His ideas, in which science played a leading part, had 
a share both in securing the North American continent for English- 
speaking peoples and in creating the state of mind which eventually 
resulted in the American Revolution. 





Literature in the Colonial South* 
By Louis B. Wricut 


= LITERATURE produced in the southern colonies was, for the 
most part, descriptive and factual, concerned in some fashion 
with the land itself. Less introspective than the Puritans of New 
England, the writers of the agrarian South turned their attention to 
the world outside their doors. Though verse-writers frequently 
were imitators of conventional themes in poetry, a few devoted 
their efforts to describing their own milieu, sometimes satirically, 
but with attention to external life in the colonies. Southern writers 
of prose and poetry rarely, if ever, wrestled with their souls in the 
manner of Cotton Mather; to most of them, the exposure of one’s 
innermost thoughts and feelings would have seemed indecent. Even 
when they kept diaries, as in the case of William Byrd of Westover, 
they were more reticent about their thoughts than their behavior. 
That is not to say that they were devoid of reflection, but they were 
prone to spend their meditations upon politics and social relations 
rather than upon metaphysics, and their writings display this trend. 

The Reverend Alexander Whitaker, one of the early propagan- 
dists, wrote an appealing description of his new habitat and pub- 
lished it in London as Good News from Virginia (1613). To readers 
in the crowded city, his words echoed tales of the earthly para- 
dise, for in Virginia everything appeared beneficent. There men 
might live in ease supported by the fruitfulness of the soil and take 
their pleasure in sport which the Creator provided, for the woods 
abounded in wild turkeys, swift as greyhounds, and with pigeons, 
duck, geese, partridges, and other game birds, and the rivers teemed 
with the finest fish: “Shads of a great bigness, and rockfish . . . 
trouts, bass, flounders, and other dainty fish . . . [and] multitudes 
of great sturgeons, whereof we catch many.”* The author vouches 


“This paper is the revision of a chapter from “The Literary History of the 
United States,” a three-volume work of composite authorship announced for pub- 
lication late in 1947. 


1Alexander Whitaker, Good Newes From Virginia (London, 1613), sig. 13¥. 
Here, as elsewhere in quotations, spelling, punctuation, and capitalization have 
been modernized. 
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for the abundance of the fish which he himself had caught—“with 
mine angle.” Therefore, he advises his readers, “since God hath 
filled the elements of earth, air and waters with his creatures, good 
for our food and nourishment, let not the fear of starving here- 
after, or any great want, dishearten your valiant minds from com- 
ing to a place of so great plenty.”? If Whitaker’s book stirred the 
hopeful imaginations of Englishmen to contemplate the virtues of 
the New World, that was his intention. And that, indeed, was the 
purpose, in one way or another, of much of the writing in the 
colonial South. 

The first strictly literary work, however, is an exception to the 
most characteristic type of colonial writing, for it linked the New 
World with the great cultural past and is prophetic of that interest 
in the classics which the educated groups in the colonies retained 
and fostered for many generations. The work was Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses, translated into English verse by George Sandys, son of 
the Archbishop of York, and brother of Sir Edwin Sandys, the 
noble-spirited secretary of the Virginia Company of London. San- 
dys came to Virginia in 1621 and remained there seven years, taking 
an active part in the colony’s administration and defense. 

The more cultivated members of the colonial ruling class in- 
herited something of Sandys’ zeal for the classics. This classical 
tradition, a legacy of the Renaissance, more evident in the reading 
and in the oratory of southerners than in their literary produc- 
tions, helped to modify and transmute some of the materialism 
which frontier conditions induced. Generations later colonial gen- 
tlemen read Sandys’ Ovid, as they read another of his works, A 
Paraphrase upon the Psalms of David (1636), and they approved 
of both. 

In the generation after Sandys, colonists and visitors who felt 
moved to write contented themselves with short, descriptive tracts 
usually designed to promote immigration. A few, disillusioned by 
hardships in the wilderness, spread unfavorable reports of colonial 
life. 

To defend both Virginia and Maryland from traducers, one John 
Hammond in 1656 published in London a little tract entitled Leah 
*Ibid., sig. 139. 
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and Rachel, or, the Two Fruitful Sisters, Virginia and Maryland: 
Their Present Condition, Impartially Stated and Related. Ham- 
mond had lived for nineteen years in Virginia, he tells us, and for 
two years in Maryland, until dissensions during the Cromwellian 
period forced him to flee to England to save his life. This pamphlet, 
written after his arrival, describes nostalgically the goodness of the 
land in the Chesapeake region, where men and women can live in 
ease and plenty. By contrast England is an abode of misery. “And 
therefore I cannot but admire,” Hammond declares, “and indeed 
much pity the dull stupidity of people necessitated in England, 
who rather than they will remove themselves, live here a base, 
slavish, penurious life, . . . choosing rather than they will forsake 
England to stuff Newgate, Bridewell, and other jails with their 
carcasses, nay cleave to Tyburn itself.”* Like Crévecoeur more 
than a century later, Hammond vividly emphasizes the opportuni- 
ties of the new life in America, where everything is inviting, a 
country “not only plentiful but pleasant and profitable, . . . pleasant 
in... the brightness of the weather, . . . pleasant in their building, 
... pleasant in observing their stocks and flocks of cattle, hogs, and 
poultry, grazing, whisking, and skipping in their sights, pleasant 
in having all things of their own, growing or breeding without 
drawing the penny to send for this and that, without which, in 
England, they cannot be supplied.”* 

A few serpents had invaded that Eden, notably Maryland, and 
Hammond is emphatic in his distaste for troublemakers, particu- 
larly one of the leaders of a turbulent faction, Will Claiborne, 
“whom ye all know to be a villain.” The year before the publica- 
tion of Leah and Rachel, Hammond brought out a pamphlet direc- 
ted against one of the enemies who had helped to drive him from 
Maryland. It bore the title of Hammond versus Heamans, or, An 
Answer to an Audacious Pamphlet, Published by an Impudent and 
Ridiculous Fellow Named Roger Heamans (1655). Though Ham- 
mond’s diatribe against the ship captain who had espoused the cause 
of rebels against the government of Maryland has the merit of 
vigor, it lacks the literary quality of Leah and Rachel. 


3John Hammond, Leah and Rachel (London, 1656), sigs. C4-C4v. 
‘Ibid., sig. D1. 
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The most vigorous and original work of the middle decades of 
the seventeenth century was George Alsop’s A Character of the 
Province of Maryland, printed in London in 1666. The author, 
who had served four years as an indentured servant in Maryland, 
writes in stout defense of life in that colony, even the life of a 
servant, which he found far pleasanter and more promising than the 
drudgery and the hopeless poverty of England. 

Alsop’s descriptions, written in colorful and idiomatic prose, 
have the rhythms of the Elizabethans and their same zest for the 
world about them. His style is not unlike that of Thomas Dekker’s 
pamphlets. With a boisterous humor that is sometimes coarse but 
never dull, he tells about the country and its customs, the Susque- 
hannock Indians, and the mutual benefits of trade between England 
and Maryland. At the end of the book are several letters, written 
to friends and kinsmen, about his voyage to the New World and 
his experiences there. Occasionally Alsop inserts a poem displaying 
an ease of versifying and a quality not often encountered among 
early writers in the colony. 

That Alsop was a man of some cultivation appears from his liter- 
ary allusions. He had read the prose of Dr. John Donne, and, when 
ill and threatened with death, he quotes from a sermon by the 
learned dean and includes a philosophic observation: “We are only 
sent by God of an errand into this world, and the time that’s allot- 
ted us for to stay is only for an answer. When God, my great 
Master, shall in good earnest call me home, which these warnings 
tell me I have not long to stay, I hope then I shall be able to give 
him a good account of my message.”* 

As with certain Cavalier poets, Alsop’s muse required no theme 
of vast importance. When someone sends him a purple cap, he lets 
his imagination range on the possible uses of that piece of velvet 
headgear. Perhaps it had graced Oliver Cromwell’s head, which, 
Alsop was pleased to note, had lately been hoisted on Westmin- 
ster’s roof: 


Say, didst thou cover Noll’s old brazen head, 
Which on top of Westminster’[s] high lead 


5George Alsop, A Character Of the Province of Mary-Land (London, 1666), 
sig. I4v. 
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Stands on a pole, erected to the sky, 

As a grand trophy to his memory. 

From his perfidious skull didst thou fall down, 

In disdain to honour such a crown 

With three-pile velvet? Tell me, hadst thou thy fall 
From the high top of that cathedral?® 


Elsewhere in prose and verse, he is equally disdainful of Puritans 
and their kind. For example, he attributes the ready market of 
Maryland’s pork with ship captains of New England to the need of 
stiff Calvinists for some kind of softening, “because their bodies 
being fast bound up with the cords of restringent zeal, they are 
fain to make use of the liniments of this non-Canaanite creature 
physically to loosen them.” 

Alsop’s little book reads less like a promotional tract than most 
of the descriptive works written in the colonies. He gives the im- 
pression of sincerity and truth in his descriptions, as in the passage 
defending the system of indentured servitude. Those who cannot 
pay their passage to Maryland, he writes, “may for the debarment 
of a four years’ sordid liberty go over to this province and live 
there pleriteously well. And what’s four years’ servitude to advan- 
tage a man all the remainder of his days, making his predecessors 
happy in his sufficient abilities, which he attained to partly by the 
restrainment of so small a time?”* A servant in Maryland has many 
liberties and pleasures, even to sports unknown to him in the old 
country: “For every servant has a gun, powder, and shot allowed 
him, to sport him withal on all holidays and leisureable times, if he 
be capable of using it, or be willing to learn.”® Alsop’s work makes 
pleasant reading even to this day, and it would stand higher in the 
annals of colonial literature if more critics had seen it. 

The rebellion in 1676 of Nathaniel Bacon against Sir William 
Berkeley, governor of Virginia, inspired a narrative of considera- 
ble vigor and humor. Bacon’s death also stirred a follower to com- 
pose one of the noblest pieces of poetry written by an American 


‘[bid., sig. I2. 
‘Ibid., sig. E6. 
*[bid., sig. D3¥-D4. 
°Lbid., sig. Ds¥. 
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during the colonial period. Unknown are the authors of narrative 
and poem, which are preserved in a manuscript usually called the 
Burwell Papers. This document was first printed by the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society in 1814. The prose narrator, clearly no 
partisan of Bacon, inserts the poem at the conclusion of a passage 
recounting the rebel’s death. “After he was dead,” the chronicler 
explains, “he was bemoaned in these following lines, drawn by the 
man that waited upon his person, as it is said . . . There were many 
copies of verses made after his departure, calculated to the latitude 
of their affections who composed them. As a relish taken from both 
appetites, I have here sent you a couple.” If the verses in praise 
of Bacon were written by his serving man, he, like George Alsop, 
must have been a cultivated indentured servant. The elegy con- 
cludes: 
Mars and Minerva both in him concurred 
For arts, for arms, whose pen and sword alike 
As Cato’s did, may admiration strike 
Into his foes; while they confess withal 
It was their guilt styl’d him a criminal. 
Only this difference does from truth proceed: 
They in the guilt, he in the name must bleed. 
While none shall dare his obsequies to sing 
In deserv’d measures until time shall bring 
Truth crown’d with freedom, and from danger free 
To sound his praises to posterity. 
Here let him rest; while we this truth report; 
He’s gone from hence unto a higher court 
To plead his cause, where he by this doth know 
Whether to Caesar he was friend or foe. 


Such praise was certain to bring forth an answer, and another 
unknown writer replied with a poem beginning: 

Whether to Caesar he was friend or foe? 

Pox take such ignorance, do you not know? 

Can he be friend to Caesar that shall bring 

The arms of Hell to fight against the King?*° 

In the midst of civil war and Indian forays, men of action could 

take time to express their emotions in verse that had a depth of 


10Charles M. Andrews (ed.), Narratives of the Insurrections, 1675-1690 (New 
York, 1915), p. 76. 
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feeling and sometimes a grace and ease of diction. Clearly, the wil- 
derness of Virginia was far from destitute of literary talent, though 
few examples have survived. 

Near the end of the seventeenth century, the Board of Trade in 
London asked three residents of Virginia to prepare a description 
of conditions in the colony. This committee, consisting of Henry 
Hartwell, James Blair, and Edward Chilton, presented their report 
on October 20, 1697. Thirty years later their essay was printed in 
London as The Present State of Virginia and the College (1727). 
It is a matter-of-fact account without much claim to grace of style, 
but it was the forerunner of descriptive histories of the colony 
which have genuine literary merit. 

The author of the portion describing the College of William and 
Mary was that institution’s founder, the Reverend James Blair, an 
irascible Scot, who as “commissary” of the Church of England was 
the Bishop of London’s personal representative in Virginia. He 
labored unceasingly to make the College of William and Mary a 
nursery of Anglican clergymen, and he was the author of a popu- 
lar series of homilies entitled Our Savior’s Divine Sermon on the 
Mount, five volumes, published in London in 1722. A second edi- 
tion was called for before the author died in 1743, and the work 
attracted so much attention that it was translated into Danish and 
published in Denmark in 1761. 

By the end of the seventeenth century, settlers in the oldest Eng- 
lish colony were begining to feel a maturity not yet manifest in the 
newer colonies. Writers began to display an incipient nationalism, 
a loyalty to the new land as their native region. An anonymous Vir- 
ginian published in London An Essay upon the Government of the 
English Plantations on the Continent of America (1701) and in 
place of his name proudly subscribed on the title page the words 
“By an American.” Some evidence suggests that the writer was 
Robert Beverley, or perhaps his father-in-law, William Byrd the 
elder. Certainly it was some member of the Beverley-Byrd group 
of planters." The tract, which deserves to be better known, is an 
earnest and clearly-written plea for more intelligent understanding 


11Anon., An Essay upon the English Plantations on the Continent of America 
(1701), ed. Louis B. Wright (San Marino, Calif., 1945), pp. x-xiii. 
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and administration by the colonial authorities in England, and it 
makes one of the earliest proposals of a plan of union for the Eng- 
lish colonies. 

Robert Beverley exhibited an originality and self-conscious pride 
in his Virginia origins that sometimes irritated his contemporaries, 
especially his social-climbing brother-in-law, William Byrd the 
younger, who was pleased to hang the walls of his house at West- 
over with portraits of English noblemen. In 1705, a London book- 
seller brought out The History and Present State of Virgima... 
By a Native of the Place. On a handsomely engraved frontispiece, 
Beverley acknowledged the authorship with his initials. The work 
is an important contribution to colonial letters. 

Written with humor, and occasionally with biting sarcasm, 
Beverley’s work does not spare the feelings of his contemporaries. 
He is sharply critical of various royal governors, particularly Fran- 
cis Nicholson, and he ridicules the lack of enterprise of his fellow 
planters who had become utterly dependent upon tobacco and the 
English market. He also suggests somewhat satirically that his 
fellow Virginians would have been better off if they had followed 
John Rolfe’s example and had intermarried with the Indians. Al- 
though the historical narrative for the early years is largely deriva- 
tive from Captain John Smith and other chroniclers, the sections 
dealing with the Indians and with contemporary observations are 
an important contribution to history. The whole book makes easy 
and entertaining reading. Occasionally Beverley allows himself a 
lyrical passage, particularly in writing of external nature, as in de- 
scribing William Byrd’s gardens and arbors. 

In 1722, the year of his death, Beverley finished and published a 
revision of the History which omits the acerbities of the earlier 
version. The second edition, reprinted in the nineteenth century, is 
less colorful but more charitable. The History was translated into 
French and had four printings on the Continent by 1718. Beverley 
had written his book with one eye on prospective immigrants, es- 
pecially French Huguenots, and he must have been pleased at its 
popularity abroad. 

The writer from the southern colonies best known today is 
William Byrd the younger, author of the History of the Dividing 
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Line, and of an extensive diary lately discovered and published.” 
The son of one of the wealthiest planters in Virginia, Byrd re- 
ceived an English education, and while a student of law at the 
Middle Temple cultivated the acquaintance of literary and social 
lions. A familiar friend of Wycherley and Congreve, he played 
with the idea of being a man of letters and wrote dainty or satirical 
verses, some of which found their way into an English miscellany. 
Since scientific speculation at the turn of the seventeenth century 
was both fashionable and appealing, Byrd determined to make him- 
self a man of learning and a virtuoso in science. Flattered by an 
invitation to join the Royal Society, he submitted a paper describ- 
ing an albino Negro and for the rest of his life prized his status as 
a corresponding member of the Society. Although Byrd was called 
back to Virginia in 1704 on the death of his father, he later spent 
considerable time in England as agent for the colony, and until the 
day of his death in 1744 he corresponded with titled and learned 
friends in the mother country. 

His diary indicates a methodical devotion to classical learning; he 
is careful to record the daily reading of Greek, Latin, or Hebrew, 
interspersed with an occasional effort at literary translation. A free 
rendering of the tale of the Matron of Ephesus from the Satyricon 
survives. He also continued to write verses, a few of which have 
survived, and he turned his hand to science and mathematics. Fancy- 
ing himself something of an amateur in medicine, he dosed his 
household and neighbors when opportunity offered and wrote A 
Discourse Concerning the Plague with Some Preservatives Against 
It (London, 1721). This forty-page pamphlet is the only complete 
work from Byrd’s pen known to have been published in his life- 
time. 

Byrd’s diary, kept in shorthand probably through most of his 
adult life, is a significant and revealing document with occasional 
glints of humor. Three portions are known, two of which are now 
in print. The Virginia Historical Society, which owns a section 
covering the years 1717-21, has declined to permit its publication. 


122William Byrd, The Secret Diary of William Byrd of Westover, 1709-1712, 
ed. Louis B. Wright and Marion Tinling (Richmond, Va., 1941) and Another 
Secret Diary of William Byrd of Westover, 1739-1741, ed. Maude H. Woodin and 
Marion Tinling (Richmond, Va., 1942). 
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In this suppressed part, Byrd describes with Pepysian frankness his 
amatory adventures in London when he pursued without discrimi- 
nation whores, chambermaids, and great ladies. Most of his diary, 
however, concerns the matter-of-fact and fairly decorous existence 
of a man intent upon maintaining his classical learning, managing 
his estates successfully, and fulfilling his responsibilities to the 
commonwealth. 

Byrd’s most important literary contribution is the History of the 
Dividing Line Run in the Year 1728, a narrative of the bounda 
survey between Virginia and North Carolina in which he had com- 
manded the party of Virginians. Although the author was clearly 
ambitious to be regarded as a man of letters, he preferred to pursue 
his avocation in the genteel manner, without rushing precipitately 
into print. From a journal kept during the survey, Byrd made a 
draft of his well-known narrative which he called The Secret His- 
tory of the Line. This version, which contains fictitious names of 
the participants, the author revised, expanded, and polished, but he 
never brought himself to publish the finished text. Not until 1841 
was any version of the narrative printed, though manuscript copies 
had circulated among Byrd’s friends and had attracted their favor- 
able attention, as did two other shorter narratives, A Journey to 
the Land of Eden, Anno 1733 and A Progress to the Mines in the 
Year, 1732. 

These are all spirited narratives. Writing with the zest of youth 
and the maturity of a man of the world, Byrd conveys to the reader 
some of his own spirit of adventure and commands attention with 
his shrewd observation and commentary. Never one to miss a comic 
situation, he spices his story with bits of humor, as in the often- 
quoted passage describing the laziness of North Carolinians: 


They make their wives rise out of their beds early in the morning, at 
the same time that they lie and snore, till the sun has risen one-third of 
his course, and dispersed all the unwholesome damps. Then, after 
stretching and yawning for half an hour, they light their pipes, and, 
under the protection of a cloud of smoke, venture out into the open 
air; though, if it happens to be never so little cold, they quickly return 
shivering into the chimney corner. When the weather is mild, they 
stand leaning with both their arms upon the cornfield fence, and grave- 
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ly consider whether they had best go and take a small heat at the hoe: 
but generally find reasons to put it off till another time. Thus they 
loiter away their lives, like Solomon’s sluggard, with their arms across, 
and at the winding up of the year scarcely have bread to eat. To speak 
the truth, it is a thorough aversion to labor that makes people file off 
to North Carolina, where plenty and a warm sun confirm them in their 
disposition to laziness for their whole lives.** 


Few colonial writers equal Byrd in his gaiety of spirit and the en- 
during interest of his literary achievements. His urbanity and ease 
of expression make his works stand out in a colonial world not es- 
pecially distinguished for sprightliness of style. 

The back country of North Carolina—its products and its native 
people—was the theme of a descriptive narrative written by John 
Lawson, an English adventurer who landed at Charleston in 1700 
and became surveyor-general of North Carolina. First published 
in London in 1709 as A New Voyage to Carolina, it is generally 
referred to as The History of Carolina from the title given the sec- 
ond edition of 1714. Lawson’s book, a brisk and readable account 
from first-hand observation, achieved considerable popularity. A 
third English edition appeared in 1718, and it was translated into 
German and published in Hamburg in 1712 and 1722. Like Bev- 
erley’s History, it served as propaganda for immigration to the 
southern colonies. 

“Tis a great misfortune,” Lawson observes in the preface, “that 
most of our travellers who go to this vast continent in America are 
persons of the meaner sort, and generally of a very slender educa- 
tion... uncapable of giving any reasonable account of what they 
met withal in these remote parts, though the country abounds with 
curiosities worthy a nice observation. In this point, I think, the 
French outstrip us.”"* To correct the balance, Lawson expanded 
the journal of his travels, but he warns the reader that he has aimed 
at truth and accuracy instead of entertainment, “which is, indeed, 
the duty of every author and preferable to a smooth style accom- 
panied with falsities and hyperboles.”** 


13William Byrd, The Westover Manuscripts (Petersburg, Va., 1841), pp. 27-28. 
14John Lawson, A New Voyage To Carolina (London, 1709), sig. A3. 
15] bid., sig. A3Y. 
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The most fascinating part of his narrative is the description of 
the Indians and their customs, which attributes to them, particular- 
ly the women, many attractive qualities, albeit a lack of inhibitions 
shocking to a Puritan but not to John Lawson. Of a companion of 
the author’s travels whose fair comrade of the night made off with 
her lover’s shoes and personal possessions, Lawson remarks, “Thus 
early did our spark already repent his new bargain, walking bare- 
foot in his penitentials like some poor pilgrim to Loretto.”** 

Lawson’s career was cut short in 1711 by these selfsame In- 
dians. In company with the Baron de Graffenried, a Swiss pro- 
moter of colonization, he made another journey into the hinterland 
and was captured by the savages, who put him to death. De Graf- 
fenried escaped to tell the tale and blame Lawson’s rashness for the 
catastrophe. 

The chief literary monuments during the remainder of the period 
are descriptive histories or narratives. The Reverend Hugh Jones, 
professor of mathematics at the College of William and Mary, the 
‘author of the first American grammar of the English language, 
published in 1724 The Present State of Virginia, a brief factual 
account, which announces on the title page that the book is de- 
signed “for the service of such as are engaged in the propagation 
of the gospel and advancement of learning, and for the use of all 
persons concerned in the Virginia trade and plantation.” Jones’ 
book is simple and clear without any effort at rhetorical adornment. 

The most voluminous historical work in the southern colonies, 
up to its time, is William Stith’s The History of the First Discovery 
and Settlement of Virginia: Being an Essay towards a General His- 
tory of this Colony (Williamsburg, 1747). Stith’s text of 331 pages 
of small type brought the narrative of Virginia down only as far 
as 1624 and received Thomas Jefferson’s criticism for prolixity. 
Though Stith’s detailed account of Virginia’s early history proved 
tedious to the busy master of Monticello, the work exemplifies a 
new ideal of historical investigation and a zeal for accurate research 
hitherto unknown in the American colonies. Stith’s preface is a 
readable and significant landmark in the story of American scholar- 
ship, and the main body of the text is far from deserving Jefferson’s 
16] bid., sig. Gr. 
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censure. Like more recent historians, Stith found much to com- 
mend in Captain John Smith’s own observations, but he lamented 
the confusion of his work and deplored the inattention to docu- 
mentary evidence displayed by Smith’s successors. “And I can 
farther declare with great truth,” he says, “that had anything of 
great consequence been done in our history, I could most willingly 
have saved myself the trouble of conning over our old musty rec- 
ords, and of studying, connecting, and reconciling the jarring and 
disjointed writings and relations of different men and different 
arties.”*” 

Stith’s uncle, Sir John Randolph, had contemplated an account 
of the development of the government of Virginia, and had col- 
lected many records and public documents which at his death he 
left still unused. Furthermore, William Byrd, who had procured a 
manuscript copy of the records of the Virginia Company, made 
this document available and encouraged Stith to pursue his research. 
“Neither could I well excuse myself,” Stith comments, “if I did 
not likewise acknowledge with what humanity and politeness that 
well-bred gentleman and scholar not only communicated those 
manuscripts to me, but also threw open his library (the best and 
most copious collection of books in our part of America) and was 
himself ever studious and solicitous to search out and give me what- 
ever might be useful to my undertaking.”** Stith’s history, which 
he intended to continue to a later period, was an example of the 
newly awakened American point of view. For example, his inter- 
pretation of King James’ interference with the Virginia Company 
as the machinations of a hostile tyrant—a view which grew ever 
more congenial under the mistakes of the Georges—became the 
traditional explanation until our own time. 

Somewhat akin to the historical and descriptive narratives is a 
brilliant satire and an exposé of conditions in Georgia by a group 
of disgruntled enemies of the founder, General James Oglethorpe. 
Their tract, A True and Historical Narrative of the Colony of 
Georgia (1741), was published in Charleston, South Carolina. The 

17William Stith, The History of the First Discovery and Settlement of Virginia 


(Williamsburg, 1747), sigs. Az-A2v. 
18] bid., sig. A3. 
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authors—who announced themselves on the title page as Patrick 
Tailfer, M.D., Hugh Anderson, M.A., David Douglas, “and others” 
—had taken refuge there after antagonizing Oglethorpe’s agent in 
Georgia. Prefaced by a dedication of mock deference to Ogle- 
thorpe, the book calmly and devastatingly ridicules the vanities and 
weaknesses of the philanthropist. Jonathan Swift himself need not 
have been ashamed of the satirical skill demonstrated in the dedica- 
tion. After referring to the generous governments of certain colo- 
nies and the prosperity which commerce had brought, the authors 
comment: 


Your Excellency’s concern for our perpetual welfare could never 
permit you to propose such transitory advantages for us. You consid- 
ered riches like a divine and philosopher as the irritamenta malorum, 
and knew that they were disposed to inflate weak minds with pride, to 
pamper the body with luxury, and introduce a long variety of evils. 
Thus have you protected us from ourselves, as Mr. Waller says, by 
keeping all earthly comforts from us. You have afforded us the oppor- 
tunity of arriving at the integrity of the primitive times by entailing a 
more than primitive poverty on us. The toil that is necessary to our 
bare subsistence must effectually defend us from the anxieties of any 
further ambition . . . The valuable virtue of humility is secured to us 
by your care. . .! 


Among the grudges which the authors held against Oglethorpe 
were the injunctions against Negro slavery and the importation of 
rum. Although promotional tracts had lavished hyperboles on the 
wholesomeness of the air and water in the colony, these writers 
think a little ram would be a benefit to health, for “the experience 
of all the inhabitants of America will prove the necessity of quali- 
fying water with some spirit, and it is very certain that no province 
in America yields water that such a qualification is more necessary 
to than Carolina and Georgia.” Particularly hostile were the au- 
thors toward John Wesley, whose residence in the colony had en- 
couraged such “attendances upon prayers, meetings, and sermons” 
as to “propagate a spirit of indolence and of hypocrisy amongst 


19Patrick Tailfer et al.. A True and Historical Narrative Of the Colony of 
Georgia In America (Charleston, 1741), sigs. A2v-A3. 
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the most abandoned’”* who by a show of religion managed to live 
in ease from the public stores. 

Although the tract is plainly partisan, its literary merit is high. 
Its authors display an urbane cultivation, a familiarity with con- 
temporary literature, and a detachment unusual in eighteenth- 
century controversial writings. That its barbs went home is evident 
from a solemn defense made by the Reverend William Best in a 
sermon before the trustees for the colony of Georgia, entitled The 
Merit and Reward of a Good Intention (London, 1742). 

The muse of poetry inspired few Southerners in the colonial 
period to write from their hearts about their own world. When 
they took their pens in hand to write poetry, the most formalized 
type of composition, they became self-conscious and imitative. 
Rarely could they escape the diction, the manner, the style, or the 
themes of the reigning dictators of poetry in England. Dryden and 
Pope had their slavish and uninspired disciples on the banks of the 
James, as well as on the Thames. 

Occasionally, however, a poet found his inspiration in a New 
World theme, as, for example, in the boisterous satire, The Sot- 
Weed Factor (London, 1708), which takes for its subject of ridicule 
the contemporary scene in Maryland. Unfortunately for American 
literature, its author, who signed himself Ebenezer Cook, declares 
that he is an Englishman. 


Condemn’d by Fate to wayward curse 
Of friends unkind and empty purse”? 


he had been obliged to make a dismal voyage to a rude and ribald 
land. Twenty-one quarto pages of couplets relate the poet’s un- 
happy adventures in Maryland, where he tried to set up as a tobacco 
merchant but was roundly cheated by the amen With his last 
lines he curses the country: 


May wrath divine then lay those regions waste 
Where no man’s faithful nor a woman chaste.?* 


211 bid., sig. H2. 
22Ebenezer Cook, The Sot-Weed Factor (London, 1708), sig. Aq. 
*3[bid., sig. D4v. 
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Belles-lettres in Maryland and Virginia found a fresh stimulation 
after the arrival of William Parks, the printer, who by the spring 
of 1726 had established a press at Annapolis, and by 1730 had 
opened a printing shop in Williamsburg. Parks was more than a 
printer. He had literary taste and a flair for journalism. In 1736 he 
established the Virginia Gazette which opened its columns to ambi- 
tious poets and essayists, who responded with an assortment of 
occasional verse and miscellaneous commentary. 

The most important poetical work to issue from Parks’ Annapolis 
press was a translation by Richard Lewis of Edward Holdsworth’s 
Muscipula, a Latin poem satirizing the Welsh, which Lewis entitled 
The Mouse-Trap, or the Battle of the Cambrians and Mice (1728). 
The translator, who served as a schoolmaster in Annapolis, dis- 
plays a genuine talent for versification and a learning which would 
have been a credit to Augustan London. His verse dedication to 
Governor Benedict Calvert concludes: 


But while thus fondly I pursue my rhyme 

And trespass on your Excellency’s time 
Against the public I commit a crime. 
Yet—hear me!—while I beg you to excuse 

This bold intrusion of an unknown muse; 

And if her faults too manifest appear 

And her rude numbers should offend your ear, 
Then, if you please with your forgiving breath, 
Which can reprieve the wretch condemn’d from death, 
To speak a pardon for her errors past, 

This first poetic crime shall prove her last.” 


Governor Calvert encouraged the translator by heading a list of 
one hundred and fifty Marylanders who subscribed for one or 
more copies of the book. Lewis was the author of a few later poems, 
but the translation was his most ambitious undertaking. His preface, 
in prose, to that work is an urbane, polished, and learned bit of 
literary criticism. 

Two years after the publication of the Mouse-Trap, the Annapo- 
lis press issued Sotweed Redivivus, or the Planter’s Looking-Glass 
by E. C. Gent. [Ebenezer Cook?] (1730), written in obvious imi- 


24([Edward Holdsworth], The Mouse-Trap, Or The Battle of the Cambrians and 
Mice. A Poem Translated into English, by R. Lewis (Annapolis, 1728), sig. b3. 
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tation of the earlier satire, The Sot-W eed Factor, which had proved 
popular; but the new work lacks the vigor and the robust humor 
of the original. The following year Parks brought out a volume 
bearing the hopeful title of The Maryland Muse, which, in addi- 
tion to a versified account of Bacon’s Rebellion, includes a third 
edition of The Sot-Weed Factor. 

Fittingly William Parks chose to publish as one of his first labors 
at Williamsburg, J. Markland’s Ty pographia, an Ode on Printing. 
Inscribed to the Honourable William Gooch, Esq., His Majesty’s 
Lieutenant-Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Colony of 
Virginia (1730). With a panoply of classical allusion, Markland 
praises King George and Governor Gooch, and then pays tribute 
to Parks, the printer: 


From whom Virginia’s laws, that lay 
In blotted manuscripts obscur’d, 

By vulgar eyes unread, 

Which whilom scarce the light endur’d, 
Begin to view again the day, 

As rising from the dead. 


For this the careful artist wakes, 

And o’er his countless brood he stands, 

His numerous hoards 

Of speechless letters, unform’d words, 

Unjointed questions, and unmeaning breaks, 
Which into order rise and form, at his commands.” 


If Markland’s ode possesses no great originality, it at least displays 
able craftsmanship in a genre popular in the age of Pope. 

Governor Gooch, to whom Markland dedicated his ode, was 
himself a man of no mean skill in letters. To popularize a new law 
regulating the inspection of tobacco, he wrote in spirited prose and 
had Parks publish A Dialogue Between Thomas Sweet-Scented, 
William Oronoco, Planters, both Men of Good Understanding, and 
Justice Love-Country, Who Can Speak for Himself (1732). For 
lightness of touch and humor, Gooch’s piece of propaganda sur- 
passes the usual work of this type. 

25]. Markland, Typographia, An Ode on Printing (Williamsburg, 1730), sig. C1v. 


See Lawrence C. Wroth, William Parks, Printer and Journalist of England and 
Colonial America (Richmond, Va., 1926), passim. 
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The Williamsburg press brought out in 1736 Poems on Several 
Occasions. By a Gentleman of Virginia who proved to be William 
Dawson, professor of moral philosophy at the College of William 
and Mary and later its president.** Dawson, a graduate of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, announces in his preface that “the following pieces 
are the casual productions of youth,” a statement which the quality 
of the poems confirms. They are all derivative and imitative of 
classical and English authors. No verse in the volume shows the 
slightest glimmer of inspiration from any experience in the New 
World. Though Dawson’s poems are not without skill, they can 
hardly be described as contributions to American literature, for 
they were most certainly written before the author took up his 
residence in Virginia. 

A somewhat better claim for a small niche in the annals of Ameri- 
can letters can be made for James Sterling, Anglican rector of St. 
Paul’s Parish, in Kent County, Maryland. An Irishman who had 
already achieved a modest reputation in Dublin as a playwright 
and poet, Sterling is believed to be the author of an anonymous 
poem, An Epistle to the Hon. Arthur Dobbs, Esq. in Europe. From 
a Clergyman in America (London, 1752).?” This work in sixteen 
hundred lines is a display of patriotic verbosity glorifying the pro- 
moter of a voyage in search of the Northwest Passage. Other poems 
attributed to Sterling appeared in the American Magazine between 
October, 1757, and October, 1758. These range from “A Poem. On 
the Invention of Letters and the Art of Printing” to “The Royal 
Comet,” praising the King of Prussia as the champion of Protes- 
tantism. Sterling’s muse inspired him to fluency rather than to 
depths of feeling. 

By the mid-eighteenth century, the Southern colonies had de- 
veloped a considerable literary activity, thanks largely to the estab- 
lishment of local printing presses and newspapers which gave an 

outlet for expression. Much of the writing is far removed from 
belles-lettres, but it illustrates the needs and interests of the people. 


26Harold Lester Dean, “An Identification of the ‘Gentleman of Virginia’,” The 
Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, XXXI (1937), 10-20. 


27Lawrence C. Wroth, “James Sterling, Poet, Priest, and Prophet of Empire,” 
Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, new series XLI (1931), 25-76. 
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The argument over inoculation for smallpox, for example, precipi- 
tated a controversy in 1739 between James Killpatrick and Dr. 
Thomas Dale, which Lewis Timothy chronicled in pamphlets from 
his press in Charleston, South Carolina. Doctors in Virginia and 
Maryland likewise published their observations on various diseases 
in books which are of considerable interest for the history of Amer- 
ican medicine, if not for literary history. Religious disputes often 
resulted in the publication of controversial sermons. George White- 
field’s evangelical tour of South Carolina aroused the ire of Dr. 
Alexander Garden, rector of St. Philip’s, in Charleston, and called 
forth an exchange of letters between the two, which Peter Timothy 
duly published in 1740. Three years before, Lewis Timothy had 
advertised an edition of hymns and psalms by John Wesley, earlier 
by nearly a year than Wesley’s first London edition. Some of the 
most interesting bits of writing are to be found in old letters which 
of course were not intended for printing but which nevertheless 
exemplify literary skill. Though usually about business, an occa- 
sional letter of William Fitzhugh or Robert Carter of Corotoman 
in Virginia, or of Eliza Lucas Pinckney of South Carolina, reads 
like a little essay on some theme of intrinsic interest. 

The growth of an interest in belles-lettres was diverted after the 
middle of the century by the gathering storm of controversy over 
the colonies’ relation to the mother country. From 1750 onward 
there was an increasing flood of political writing, and by 1760 
literary effort was already being translated into the kind of oratory, 
satirical verse, and polemics which would occupy such a large place 
in the intellectual activities of the Southern colonies in the Revolu- 
tionary period. 























Notes and Documents 


Some “Paradoxes” of the “Glorious Revolution”’ 


mMonG the Ellesmere Papers in the Huntington Library are some 
A “Paradoxes” bitterly underscoring the political-religious tur- 
moil of the Revolution of 1688. Composed about 1692/3* by an 
ardent Jacobite, these declarations recall the sharp controversy, with 
its ecclesiastical overtones, aroused by the requirement of oaths to 
William and Mary. Although the intellectual temper of the major 
theorists of the Revolution era was highly secular, the preoccupa- 
tion of many contemporaries was sacerdotium et imperium. If Hali- 
fax and Locke pointed the way to the eighteenth century (and per- 
haps they did not exclusively), the lesser fry reflected in many 
fugitive pieces an intense concern with the church-state relation- 
ship. Admittedly the Revolution settlement, as summed up in the 
new coronation oath and the Toleration Act, marked a break in the 
relations of religion and politics; yet it neither terminated the inter- 
play of forces nor solved the issues of that interplay and their 
extension into other conjunctions. 

Particularly these “Paradoxes” mirror the case of allegiance, the 
case of William Sherlock, and the attendant furor.* The comparison 
of Charles I and James II, the inconsistency of opposing James and 
applauding William for identical policies, of denying one form of 
prerogative while approving another, and the sin of punishing a 
king, who can do no wrong, for the conduct of his ministers were 
the stock in trade, the sine qua non, of the Revolution pamphlets. 


1E] 10112. Abbreviations have been expanded and superior letters reduced. 


2Cf. #8 where the writer speaks of the necessity”. . . in less than 4 years 
time .. .” of passing supplemental legislation. In #16 his reference to the Marquis 
of Carmarthen, who became Duke of Leeds in 1694, places this document prior 
to that date. 


3Between 1689 and 1692 several dozen pamphlets, most of them substantial in 
length and argument, debated first the legality of the Revolution and later the 
specific action of Dr. William Sherlock, Master of the Temple and Dean of 
St. Paul’s, in taking the oaths after a long delay. See my “A Case of Allegiance,” 
ante, X, 83-103. 
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Moreover, to emphasize the Revolution as a reformation but by 
necessity to enact supplementary legislation while obstructing some 
fundamental reforms, to pretend free parliaments and use corrup- 
tion, to denounce corruption under Charles II and defend it under 
William, to fight wars without hope of victory, to oppose invasion 
by Louis XIV and support William, to assail French papists and 
favor others, and to fight popery with popish confederates, absolut- 
ism with absolutist ministers—these contraries, too, played their 
part in contemporary argument. 

To grasp the facts, reasoning, and prejudices mustered in behalf 
of the positions of which these “paradoxes” are a facet, one must 
plow through myriad pamphlets. Was the king swb or super lege? 
What was the nature of the oath to James or to William? Should 
one obey the king de jure or the king de facto? Did obedience 
imply defense? To whom was the king responsible? Had James by 
his abdication or desertion absolved his subjects from allegiance to 
him? How far did the popish threat justify rebellion? Did not 
allegiance go to the crown, not to the man? What did the Scrip- 
tures, the English constitution, law, and history offer by way of 
guidance? Were 1688 and 1641 identical? These and other queries 
and theses—argued and asserted in vitriolic, inflammatory, judi- 
cious, learned, or merely well-intentioned phrases—had filled the 
pulpits, flooded from the presses, led to hard words (and occasion- 
ally harder blows) in coffee house, tavern, and street during the four 
years preceding the composition of these “paradoxes.” The affirma- 
tions implicit here, then, are the product of an intense controversy 
in which, it seems likely, every articulate Englishman had partici- 
pated in one form or another; nowhere, however, was the essence 
more concisely stated. 

Cares F, MuLLeTT 


SOME PARADOXES. 


Presented for a New Years Gift by the old, to the new Orthodox, 
Serving for an Index to the Revolution. 


1. To make it the blackest of Crimes in the Phanaticks to depose 
Charles the first, because he was their Soveraigne Lord the King, 
And yet to make it no Fault in Church of England men to depose 
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James the 2d Son of Charles the first, who is as much their Sover- 
aign Lord the King. 


2. To keep a ffast Still for the henious Sin of beheading the ffather, 
And yet observe a day of Thanksgiveing for turning out the Son. 


3. To pretend a Reformation from former abuses in Church and 
State; and to be neither reform’d from the Authors of them in poli- 
ticks or Moralls; nor the principles or measures that lead to them. 


4. To make it a Capitall offence in King James, that he Imprison’d 
the Bishops for refuseing to read his proclamation; and to think it 
just to deprive the very Same Bishops, both ex officio & Beneficio to 
live upon Alms; Because they Scruple to own a new King out of 
the Line, and King James alive. 


5. To make the preservation of the lineall Succession a great Reason 
for the Revolution; And at the same time to build the Revolution 
upon the breach of it. 


6. To Complain _ of the Errors of Ministers of State, And yet 
only punish the King that by our Law is Impunable, because, he 
cannot personally Err. 


7. To assert the Crown is Elective, And the Goverment in the Peo- 


ple; and yet plead prerogative to Excuse giveing the Royall Assent 
to the Peoples Bills.‘ 


8. To make this Revolution to passe for a Reformation and yet in 
less than 4 years time to see a necessity to make farther legall pro- 
vision against Imprisonments, false witnesses, partiall Tryalls, Cor- 
rupt Judges, and pensionary Parliaments.° 


‘Macaulay, discussing the situation in early 1692, refers to William’s use of 
the veto “on several important occasions.” History of England (Harper & Bros., 
New York, n.d.), IV, 145. 


5Cf. Macaulay’s query, “Who could expect faithful and vigilant stewardship .. .? 
The House swarmed with placemen of all kinds. . . .” History, IV, 269. Late in 
1692 the Commons considered a “Bill for the preventing of False and Double 
Returns of Members to serve in Parliament,” a “Bill, That Perjury, and Sub- 
ordination of Perjury, in capital Cases, shall be Felony, without Benefit of Clergy,” 
a “Bill to prevent malicious Informations in the Court of King’s Bench, and 
for the more easy Reversal of Outlawries in the same Court,” a “Bill touching 
free and impartial Proceedings in Parliament,” and a “Bill for making a right 
Disposition of Offices.” Commons Journals, 1689-1693, pp. 699, 706, 708, 711, 734, 
742-45, 747- 
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9. To Reverse the Attainders of Russell, Sidney &c. & yet Browbeat 
a Bill of Tryalls, that might prevent the Like hardshipps for the 
future.® 


10. To Complain of the Corruption of Judges by the power or practice 
of the Crowne in picking and Changeing them at pleasure; And at 
the same time reject a Bill to render Judges honest and bold in 
their duty.’ 


11. To violate Law it self, rather then not Overthrow prerogative in 
King James; and yet to alledge prerogative now, to Excuse & Evade 
the Security of our freedoms.* 


12. To pretend to free and frequent parliaments according to Law, 
for prevention of bribery & Corruption both in Choyce and Ses- 
sion; and yet to continue a parliament 3 years, against Severall 
Statutes in force, that require a Parliament (and not only a Session 
of a parliament) should be held once every year.° 


13. To Complain of regulation of Corporations, and to prefer the 
Choyce upon a Regulation, before one upon ancient usage.’° 


14. To think it Bribery in Charles the 2ds time at least Corruption to 
take off Sr Tho. Osborne & Sr Tho. L—— by Imployments, 
and yet now think it none, or indure it patiently in Sr Edward 
Seymour, Sr Robert Rich, Sr John Trevor, Coll. Austin &ca 


®The chief provisions of the bill were that no person should be convicted of 
high treason committed more than three years before, and that the accused should 
have counsel, a copy of the indictment, a list of potential jurors, and sworn 
witnesses. C. J., 1689-1693, pp. 698, 702, 706, 710. “The Bill for the Regulation of 
Trials in High Treason . . . was consequently suffered to drop.” Macaulay, 
History, IV, 246-47. It did, however, become a law in 1696, 7-8 William III, c. 3. 
Lord William Russell (1639-83), “the patriot,” and Algernon Sidney (1622-83), 
the republican theorist, had been executed because of their connection with the 
Rye House Plot. Their attainder was reversed in March, 1689. 


7In 1692 William vetoed a bill to fix the salary of judges because “the salaries 
were made a charge on the hereditary revenue.” Macaulay, History, IV, 147. Yet 
judges became irremovable by William’s commission. G. M. Trevelyan, The Eng- 
lish Revolution 1688-1689 (New York, 1939), pp. 179-81. 


8William “exercised at his own free will the important prerogative of changing 
his Ministers and dissolving Parliament.” Trevelyan, op. cit. p. 210. 
®*Primarily this refers to the Triennial Act, 16 Charles Il, c. 1. 


10In the last years of Charles II and in the reign of James II there had been a 
campaign against the municipal corporations to induce them to surrender their 
old independent charters and take new ones which would make them much more 
amenable to royal policies. 
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who have so visibly chang’d their Sentiments since their prefer- 
ment.** 


15. To pay — two Millions for four years war; which is five 
Millions and a half a year, and yet loose half as much more by Sea, 
And almost nobody paid but fforreigners; and our Enemyes for all 
that gaining ground daily upon us. 


16. To be roaring at Popery with popish Confederates, and against 
Arbitrary Government, with Carmarthen & Nottingham." 


17. To think the ffrench Popery so much worse then the Spanish, And 
the house of Bourbon more an Enemy to protestants, then the 
Bloody house of Austria. 


18. To have so tender a Sence of the protestants of ffrance, and con- 
federate with the cruell persecutor of those of Hungary 


19. To make it a Crime in the ffr. King to invade the principality of 
Orange &c, and none in the prince of Orange to invade England, 
Scotland & Ireland. 


20. To hope to Conquer France more at Unity then our Selves, three 
times bigger, and better skill’d in war, with a wise King at the 
head of it. 


21. To imagine, we can outlast ffrance at War, when, besides what we 
loose, we spend yearly three times our Constant Revenue, and in 
debt besides, and that that King with all his Expences comes within 


the Compasse of his Common yearly Revenue more than two 
Millions 


Sir Thomas Osborne (1631-1712), successively Earl of Danby, Marquis of 
Carmarthen (1689), and Duke of Leeds (1694), was lord treasurer and manager 
of parliament, 1673-79. He was impeached on account of his financial and gen- 
eral administration and sent to the Tower for five years. This, however, by no 
means destroyed his political career for he became prominent again in the reign of 
William. “Sr Tho, L——” was probably Sir Thomas Littleton (d. 1681), com- 
missioner of the admiralty; his son, also Sir Thomas (1647-1710), was politically ac- 
tive in the 1690’s. Sir Edward Seymour (1633-1708) opposed offering the crown to 
William in 1689 but became lord of the treasury in March, 1691/2. Sir Robert 
Rich (1648-99) was lord of the admiralty, 1691-99. Sir John Trevor (1637-1717) 
was a privy councillor (1690-91), and chief commissioner of the great seal, 1690-93. 
Colonel Austin was on the committee to examine public expenditures in 1690 and 
was appointed lord of the admiralty, January 1690/1. 


12Daniel Finch (1647-1730), 2d Earl of Nottingham, a moderate Tory of good 
abilities and fine character, took office as secretary of state in 1690. 
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22. To hope to save England by ways & methods that most sensibly 
decline and exhaust it, rather than by timely accomodation. 


What can we say of the Authors of such Paradoxes 
Such love the Treason, tho’ the Traytor hate 
Excuse their Crimes by destiny & fate 
And make themselves the usefull Knaves of state. 


He disappointeth the devices of the crafty, 
performe their enterprize. 


so that their hands cannot 
Job v. 12. 














Sir James Thornhill as Bible Illustrator 


By C. H. Cotiins Baker 


or JAMES THORNHILL (1676-1734) is remembered as one of the 
principal mural painters in England in the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century. He succeeded Antonio Verrio at Greenwich 
in 1707, and adorned the cupola of St. Paul’s with his series of the 
“Life of St. Paul,” begun in 1715 and finished in 1719. He went 
on to paint walls and ceilings in many country houses; became 
M.P. for Weymouth and Melcombe Regis, and died a country 
gentleman. But he had also illustrated books, and we should mark 
the connection between mural decoration and book illustration in 
England in the first half of the eighteenth century. Now, while 
it must be known that Thornhill designed some of the plates for 
the Oxford Bible, printed by John Baskett and published in 1717, 
this side of his art is not—I think—mentioned in any notice of him. 
Nor do we generally recognize the significance of the fact that his 
collaborators in the Bible were Louis Cheron and Laguerre. Yet 
here we see the three most successful mural painters of the day 
combining to illustrate the Oxford Bible of 1717. 

Compared with the Bible published at Oxford in 1701 and with 
that printed by Baskett and published at Oxford in 1719, this 1717 
Bible was an ambitious publication. Where the 1701 issue was con- 
tent with two frontispieces, and the 1719 with crude, anonymous, 
miscellaneous cuts “from Designs of ye best Masters,” crammed 
together four on a page,’ the 1717 Bible was handsomely embel- 
lished with head and tailpiece illustrations, measuring on the aver- 
age 5% x g¥% inches, and with finely engraved initial letters. 
Thornhill’s contribution to this personable volume was limited to 
the Old Testament frontispiece (17 x 101% inches); the headpiece 
illustrations for Genesis, Leviticus, and Joshua; and the tailpiece to 
Malachi, showing Jonah cast forth into the sea. He contributed 
nothing to the New Testament, which is sparsely illustrated. His 
designs just mentioned; three drawings in the British Museum, il- 


1The plates, much worn, reappear in the Edinburgh edition of 1726. 
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lustrating the “Raising of Lazarus,” “The Woman with the Issue 
of Blood,” and “The Resurrection”; and a drawing of the “Israelites 
Gathering Manna” (at a London auction in May, 1939) seemed to 
be about the only recorded traces of Thornhill as a Bible illustrator.’ 

But within the sixty extra-illustrated volumes of what is known 
as the “Kitto Bible,” in the Huntington Library, is a nearly com- 
plete set of Thornhill designs illustrating the New Testament. 
He seems to have intended to make ninety-one illustrations. The 
sketches, inscribed by him with number, book, chapter, and verse, 
are in pen and wash; on an average each measures about 34 x 2% 
inches. They are in strips, cut from the pages of a sketch book; 
the strips measure about 4 x 15 inches and usually have drawings 
on front and back. A strip may have five or even six sketches on 
both front and back; or it may have four sketches on the front 
and but two or three on the back. In a few instances the reverse 
side is blank. As a rule these sketch designs run in numbered order 
across the strips; but now and then there are breaks, which can be 
mended by inserting sketches placed out of order on the reverse or 
on another strip. As the accompanying list of the designs shows, 
there are three unfilled gaps of some size: numbers 51-55; 62-66; 
and 80-82. Counting five sketches to one side of a strip, and re- 
garding the width separating these gaps, we may suppose that three 
strips are missing. 

As is usual with Thornhill, these little pen and wash designs are 
far more masterly than his large mural paintings would have us 
expect. They show not only that he had the knack of using pen 
and wash brilliantly, but also that he was a sound and sometimes 
inventive designer. Perhaps we hardly realize what thought, experi- 
ment, and practice went to the training of even so mediocre an 
artist as Thornhill. These little sketches seem to have been knocked 
off in two or three minutes each. But it so happens that in the same 
repository of yet unexplored material—this extra-illustrated “Katto 
Bible”—there is another sheet from Thornhill’s sketch book; this 
one dealing with Susannah and her embarrassing encounter with 
the Elders. Here, taking but one episode—the importunity of the 
old men—Thornhill has experimented with different ways of stat- 


2Thieme-Becker alludes to an etched “Adam and Eve.” 
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ing the affair in effective design. Limiting himself virtually to the 
three figures, he tried thirteen times what he could do with this 
and that arrangement: ringing the changes on the various modes 
of composition; now emphasizing mass with form, light and shade, 
now trying what movement and variety might be expressed by 
gesture. When we reflect how many masters, great and small, had, 
before Thornhill, tried their hand at Susannah, and when we see 
how lively his experiments are, our respect for him grows. 

Nor, on the whole, is it diminished when we run through his 
ninety or so designs for the New Testament. On the one hand we 
should not expect profundity or daring design. On the other we 
know that slight, rather brilliant, studies in pen and wash stimulate 
imagination far more readily than do large and finished pictures; 
so that we may read into them more than they really carry. But 
making these allowances we still can feel that, especially in his 
Revelation sketches, Thornhill had more depth and more imagina- 
tion than his mural decorations have ever suggested. 


ST. MATTHEW 


1 St. Matthew writing; an angel holding up his book 

2 (chap. ii) The Nativity; the Virgin and Joseph adoring 

The Adoration of the Kings; St. Joseph on left edge, looking into 

the courtyard at the Adoration 

4 (iii:13) Baptism of Christ 

5 (iv:3) Temptation of Christ 

6 (v:2) The Sermon on the Mount; ten figures seated around Christ 

7? (viii:3[?]) Christ and the Leper (perhaps?); Christ extends his 
left hand as if in blessing; in right corner a man sitting beneath 
projecting beam 

8 (vili:s) Christ and the Centurion in Capernaum 

9 (xii:38) The Pharisees ask a sign. 

10 (xiii:3) The Sower 

11 (xiv:30) Christ saves Peter from the Sea. 

12 (xv:22 [should be 34]) The Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes 

13 (xvii:2) The Transfiguration 

14 (xxi:8) The Entry into Jerusalem 

15 [xxii:35] Christ tempted by the Lawyer 

16 (xxvi:20) The Last Supper; they are seated at a round table. 

(xxvi: 51) Peter strikes off the ear of Malchus. 


Ww 
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(xxvi:57) Christ before Caiaphas 
(xxvii: 1) Christ before Pilate “Fin. Math.” 


ST. MARK 


20 





St. Mark seated, writing; his lion on the left 

(iv:38) Christ stills the Tempest; he lies asleep in the ship. 

[vi:2] Christ teaching in the Synagogue 

(vii:25) Christ and the Syrophoenician woman 

(xiv:3) Christ in the house of Simon; the woman with the ala- 
baster box of ointment. “Fin. Mark.” 


. LUKE 


St. Luke writing at a table, the ox behind him 

(i:22) Zachariah issuing from the Temple 

(i:25) The Annunciation; the Virgin kneels on the right at a desk; 
the angel flying in top left 

(i:43) Elizabeth hails Mary. 

(ii:9) The Angel appears to the Shepherds. 

(ii:21) The Circumcision 

(v:3) Christ standing in Simon’s ship 

[sic] (x:30 [33] ) The Good Samaritan 

(xv:20) The Prodigal Son 

[xvi:19] Lazarus at the Rich Man’s Table 

(xxii:42) The Agony in the Garden 

(xxiii:26) The Road to Calvary; Christ kneeling under the Cross 
(xxiii: 33) The Crucifixion 

(xxiv: 13) The Disciples’ journey to Emmaus 


. JOHN 


St. John writing on a tablet; his eagle on the left 

(i:43) Christ calling Philip 

(ii:3) The Feast at Cana 

(ii: 15) Christ driving out the Traders 

(viii:6) Christ and the Woman taken in Adultery; Christ writing 
with His finger on the ground 

(viii: 59) The Jews prepare to stone Christ; Jesus hid himself and 
went out of the Temple. 

(xi:44) The Raising of Lazarus 

(xiii:5) Christ washing the Disciples’ Feet 

(xix:1) Jesus scourged 

(xix:2) The Crowning with Thorns 
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48 (xix:5) “Ecce homo” [In the margin “. . . Feast of Elders .. . 
Leviathan” | 

49 (xx:17) “Noli me tangere.” Christ as the Gardener 

50 (xx:27) Incredulity of St. Thomas. “Fin. Johan.” 


THE ACTS 


56 (ix:4) The Conversion of Saul 

58 (xii:6) Peter in Prison; the Angel of the Lord came upon him. 
59 (xiv:13) The Priests of Jupiter bring Oxen to sacrifice. 

61 (xx:9) The Fall of Eutychus 


THE REVELATION 


67 (i:13) “... in the midst of the seven candlesticks one like unto the 
Son of Man” 

68 (iv:2) The Throne in Heaven 

69 (vi:2) The Four Riders 

70 (vi:9) The Opening of the Fifth Seal 

71 (vi:12) The Opening of the Sixth Seal 

72 (vii:3) The Angel with the Seal 

73 (viii:z) “To them were given seven trumpets” 

74 (vili:7) “The first angel sounded” 

75  (vili:8) “The second angel sounded” 

76 (viii:10) “The third angel sounded” 

77 (viii:12) “The fourth angel sounded” 

78 (ix:1) A Star falls unto the Earth. 

79 (ix:13) The loosing of the four Angels 

83 (xili:8) The worship of the Beast 

84 (xiv:6) The Angel flying with the Gospel 

85 (xiv:17) The Angel with the Sickle 

86 (xvi:4) The Angel with the Vial 

87 (xviii:z1) The Angel with the Millstone 

88 (xix:11) “... and behold, a white horse” 

89 (xx:1) The Angel with the Key and Chain 

go (xx:9) “...and fire came down from God” 

gt (xxi:1) “And I saw a new heaven and a new earth.” “Et Fin: Pict” 





Notes on Acquisitions 


The North Papers 


Pe LIBRARY has acquired, with the aid of the Friends of the 
Huntington Library, a fine collection of source material on the 
founding of the cities of Minneapolis and Northfield, Minnesota, 
and of Riverside, California, as well as early material on Washoe 
and Carson City, Nevada, and post-Civil War Knoxville, Tennes- 
see. These papers consist of the correspondence of Judge and Mrs. 
John Wesley North and family, from 1849 to 1904. 

Judge North was born in Sand Lake, Rensselaer County, New 
York, January 4, 1815, the son of John North and Hannah Haw- 
kins. He had part of his schooling at Cazenovia Seminary, and in 
1841 graduated from Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecti- 
cut. He later studied law and was admitted to the bar in the State 
of New York in 1845. He practiced in partnership with Israel S. 
Spencer at Syracuse until 1849, when, with his young wife, Ann H. 
Loomis, of De Witt, New York, he decided to try his fortunes at 
pioneering in the newly-founded village of St. Anthony’s Falls, 
now Minneapolis. Here he established a law office and came to take 
a prominent part in the political anl legislative activities of that 
Territory. 

The correspondence of both Mr. and Mrs. North for this period 
(495 pieces, 1848-1861), besides providing interesting information 
on the trials and tribulations of a growing pioneer family, adds de- 
tail to the early history of Minneapolis—its economic, social, and 
educational development, and its territorial politics. 

The years spent in Minnesota enabled Mr. North to give expres- 
sion to his spirit of enterprise and civic-mindedness. In 1850 he was 
elected to the legislature of the Territory, and shortly after he 
introduced and activated the passing of a bill founding the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. After selling his business interests in St. An- 
thony’s Falls, he founded, in 1856, the town of Northfield, on the 
Cannon River, where he established a grist mill. In 1857 he was a 
member of the Constitutional Convention which framed the State 
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Constitution and, the following year, was made president of the 
Minneapolis and Cedar Valley Railway. 

Mr. North was chairman of the Minnesota delegation at the Re- 
publican National Convention in Chicago in 1860 which nominated 
Abraham Lincoln for president. Writing to his father-in-law on 
that occasion, he says: “The Hotels are overwhelmed with people. 
I never saw such a crowd. .. . I have become acquainted with some 
of the celebrities, not many yet. I am spending this evening at home 
because I am too tired to go to the ‘Wigwam’ to hear speeches. . . . 
The electioneering for the different candidates has become intense. 
But Seward is still strong. . . .” Extremely confident of the success 
of the Republican nominee, he writes, on June 3d: “After the 
Convention . . . being on the committee to notify Mr. Lincoln of 
his nomination, I went to Springfield to see the next President. . . .” 
And several months later, following the election, he further informs 
his father-in-law from Springfield, Illinois, that there was “a cele- 
bration here last evening & a splendid illumination of the city. 
Speeches were made in the Wigwam by Senator Trumbull, Gov. 
Yates & others. The Democrats will say that Judge Trumbull re- 
flects the sentiments of the new administration but I do not think 
he speaks by authority when he pleads ‘not guilty’ to the senseless 
charges of the South.” 

A few months later he was on his way to Carson City, Nevada, 
having been appointed U.S. Surveyor General of that Territory, 
which office he held until it was discontinued the following year, 
when he resumed his law practice. Mr. North took here once again 
a keen interest in political affairs, and in 1863 President Lincoln 
appointed him associate justice of the Supreme Court of Nevada. 
Soon after he was “elected to the Constitutional Convention by a 
handsome majority. . . .” And, on the side, he still found the time 
and energy to build and operate a quartz mill. 

The salient topics in the Nevada letters (285 pieces, 1861-65) 
are: mining, with occasional references to the Comstock interests— 
“an immense monied power [which] controls the State”; territorial 
politics and its corrupt practices; and a libelous attack on Judge 
North made by William M. Stewart, later senator for Nevada, 
which culminated in a trial. 
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Ill health forced Mr. North to resign his post as judge, and finan- 
cial reverses in his quartz-mill enterprise precipitated his decision 
to return East once more. 

After spending several months in New York he resolved to set- 
tle in the South. It was still recently enough after hostilities for 
him to see “miles of Riflepits and other marks of war” while passing 
through Fredericksburg. In Knoxville, Tennessee, he started a 
foundry and machine business. The letters of this period (460 
pieces, 1865-70) give a picture of the South in the throes of recon- 
struction, seen through the eyes of an anti-slavery Northerner. 

Whatever the immediate reason for the financial failure of this 
his latest venture, one cannot help but feel that Mr. North’s avowed 
Republicanism must have aroused hostility detrimental to his busi- 
ness interests which contributed to his being forced to sell out in 
1869. Undaunted by these continued reverses, we find him turning 
once again to pioneering—this time in California. 

With characteristic enthusiasm, optimism, and energy, he planned 
and organized the Southern California Colony Association, whose 
aim was “to form a colony of intelligent, industrious and enter- 
prising people, so that each one’s industry will help to promote his 
neighbor’s interests, as well as his own.” The association came close 
to founding what is now the city of Pasadena, but the idea was 
given up when “Mr. Titus [did] not think well of the San Pasqual 
Plantation . . . for the reason that the water [was] limited. . . .” 
Instead, the colonists settled on a tract of land consisting of 8,735 
acres from the Rubidoux and Jurupa ranchos and laid the founda- 
tions of the future city of Riverside. On September 20, 1870, Mr. 
North wrote to his wife: ““I am at last located on the site of our 
future city, on a beautiful dry plain, surrounded with varied, pic- 
turesque and sublime Mountain scenery, and only wanting the 
waters of the Santa Anna River that flows near us to be conducted 
unto this plain to make it a scene of surpassing beauty. Dr. Greves 
and myself have been camped here, in the rudest fashion, two nights. 
The first night was clear and cool, and as the sun rose in the morn- 
ing spreading a clear beautiful light along the summits of the Moun- 
tain East of us, and began to tinge with a redish glow the sumit of 
Mount San Bernardino, the picture was charming. . . .” 





- An A. "OOO" DP oe 
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The California correspondence (170 pieces, 1870-1904), al- 
though not as extensive as that covering other sections of the coun- 

, contains nevertheless valuable material. Here can be found the 
details of Mr. North’s trip of inspection through southern Califor- 
nia, undertaken to select a suitable town site, and also information 
on the silkworm, citrus, and fruit industries. 

In the closing years of his life Mr. North had a vineyard and 
fruit farm in Oleander, California. He died at Fresno on February 
22, 1890, not a financial success, but rich in experience, undaunted 
in enterprise and constructiveness, and the possessor of an exem- 
plary character. 

Shortly before leaving Tennessee Mr. North wrote to his wife 
(August 25, 1859) analyzing his own business abilities and short- 
comings: “I find that very successful men generally give their whole 
mind to business, and labor hard every day to accomplish their pur- 
pose. I have not been able to do this, and never shall be. I have often 
asked the question, what am I fit for? Manufacturing I am satisfied 
is not my fort. . . . In real estate operations I have generally done 
well... but I built too much.” As can be seen, Mr. North was a 
planner and organizer and not oustandingly an executive—he but 
laid the foundations upon which others built their fortunes. 

These interesting documents were acquired from Mrs. Mary 
North Shepard, youngest and only surviving daughter of Judge 
North. 

Haypée Noya 


Maryland Records 


The Library has received a large collection of records of the colony 
and state of Maryland, which help to round out the already large 
holdings of manuscript and printed material relating to the thirteen 
original states. Besides the executive papers, most of which have 
been published in the “Archives of Maryland” series, the micro- 
filmed papers include early accounts and balance books (with in- 
dexes), deeds and land records of Anne Arundel and Baltimore 
counties, wills of Anne Arundel County (with indexes), inven- 
tories (and indexes), and the testamentary proceedings, judgments, 
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and land records of the General Court, Provincial Court, and Court 
of Appeals. 

The following letter from Governor Herbert O’Conor to the 
Librarian, Leslie E. Bliss, dated November 27, 1946, gives the his- 
tory and background of this generous gift: 


Dear Mr. Bliss: 

Within the next few days you will receive as a gift of the State of 
Maryland a positive microfilm copy of all the Colonial records of the 
Maryland State Government and the Land and Probate records of 
several of the Counties. 

This enormous collection, containing over two hundred and fifty 
100-foot reels of thirty-five millimeter film, was printed from a nega- 
tive film prepared at the Hall of Records in 1941-1942 as an insurance 
measure against the hazards of war. Three positive copies have recently 
been made at the Library of Congress at the joint expense of that insti- 
tution and the Maryland Hall of Records. One of these copies has been 
retained by the Library of Congress. A second copy will be sent as a 
gift of Maryland to the Public Record Office in London. The third 
copy is being sent to you. 

It is my thought, seconded by that of the Hall of Records Commis- 
sion and the Archivist, that a gift of this nature to the Huntington 
Library would make available to the scholar of the Western part of our 
country a unique body of materials concerned with the origin and de- 
velopment of one of the original thirteen states. In choosing a West 
Coast depository there was a unanimity of opinion that the Huntington 
Library was unsurpassed in its rich collection, its excellent facilities 
and its distinguished direction. 

It is my hope that you will find this gift a worthy addition to your 
scholarly resources. It is also my hope that it will stimulate research in 


the History of Maryland, a history of which we are naturally very 
proud. 








Fy 
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Friends of the Huntington Library 


Notes and News 


HE ANNUAL observance of Founder’s Day took place on Febru- 
i 24. IT'wo hundred Friends of the Library together with 
representatives of neighboring universities, colleges, and other cul- 
tural institutions, as well as members of the Library staff, met in 
the library room of the Art Gallery to hear the distinguished speak- 
er, Dr. Fiske Kimball, Director of the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art. The happy circumstance of Dr. Kimball’s visit to the Library 
at this particular time to continue some research among its examples 
of Thomas Jefferson’s original architectural drawings led to the 
choice of the well-known architect, scholar, and lecturer as speaker 
of the day. 

In his address, entitled “Three Reigns: Louis XIV, Louis XV, 
and Louis XVI,” Dr. Kimball talked of the decorative arts of those 
reigns as exemplified in the Huntington Art Gallery’s collections. 


The 1947 “souvenir” published by the Friends for its membership 
is a facsimile reproduction of what is probably the first pamphlet 
printed in English in California. The rare item (only two copies of 
the original issue are known to exist) is The Laws of the Town of 
San Francisco printed at the office of the Californian in San Fran- 
cisco in 1847. Its six pages of ordinances constitute the first attempt 
of Americans to establish law and order in local government during 
the troubled and confused period between the American occupation 
on July 7, 1846, and the admission of California to the Union on 
September 9, 1850. 

Appropriately the foreword to the first Laws is written by a Cali- 
fornia attorney, being the able and interesting work of William W. 
Clary, President of the Friends. 


















FRIENDS OF THE HUNTINGTON LIBRARY 
Financial Report: January 1, 1946—December 31, 1946 








Receipts: 
Memberships $ 6,600.00 
Special contributions 1,435.00 
Additional publications 88.28 
Interest on Government Bond 39.99 
Received from Mr. Bauer for “Pinetum Britannicum” 109.40 
Total receipts $8,272.67 
Disbursements: 
——— for the purchase of: 
Californiana and western Americana $ 1,000.00 
1789 English & American books, etc. 1,000.00 
Miscellaneous items for Library 849.40 
Miscellaneous items for Gardens 164.95 
Farrand Fund 125.00 
Total 35139.35 
Expense of clerical services, printing, supplies, etc. $ 511.37 
Appropriated for Huntington Library publications sent 
to members (including “Newes from the New-World” 
brochure for distribution to members) 35275.83 
Total 3,787.20 
Total disbursements $6,926.55 
Summary: 
Cash in bank, January 1, 1946, and Bond $ 8,732.81 
Cash in bank, December 31, 1946, and Bond 10,078.93 
Excess receipts over payments $1,346.12 
Cash reserves: 
USS. Govt. 244% Bond $ 1,000.00 
Special savings account at Farmers & Merchants 
National Bank of Los Angeles 4,013.25 $5,013.25 
Commitments: 
Appropriated for the purchase of: 
Miscellaneous items for Botanical Gardens $ 369.23 
Herb garden 150.00 
Camellias 200.00 719.23 
Total commitments and reserves $5,732.48 
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To Contributors 


Articles and notes contributed to The Huntington Library Quarterly 
should be typewritten on standard-size paper, double-spaced, with gen- 
erous margins. Prose quotations which exceed six lines in length should 
be single-spaced, without quotation marks and without indentation, 
unless the quotation begins a paragraph. Verse quotations of more than 
two lines in length should be single-spaced and centered. Footnotes 
should be numbered consecutively throughout the article and indicated 
in the text by superior figures. They should appear at the bottom of 
the page (or, if the writer prefers, all together at the end of the article), 
daaieeganid the first line indented, — by the superior figure. 

In matters of form the Quarterly follows the University of Chicago 
Manual of Style (10th ed.; 1937) and in spelling it follows the pre- 
ferred use in Webster’s Dictionary (2d ed., unabridged; 1937). 

In quoted matter, unless there is strong reason for retaining the type 
peculiarities of the original, it is desirable to expand contractions, lower 
superior letters, substitute “v” for “u” (or vice versa), “j” for “i,” “w” 
for “vv,” etc., in accordance with modern usage. Greek should be trans- 
literated,and long quotations in Latin,Greek, or other foreign languages 
should be translated. If desirable, the original language may be repro- 
duced in footnotes. In every case clarity, both in typography and 
language, is the aim. 

The ordinary citation of a book includes the author’s name, the 
title of the book, place and date of publication, volume and page num- 
bers. The title is underscored to indicate italics. [Example: V. S. Clark, 
History of Manufactures in the United States (New York, 1929), I, 
38-43.] The title of an article in a periodical or continuing series should 
be inclosed in quotation marks and followed by the title of the periodi- 
cal. [Example: Isaac Lippincott, “Industrial Influence of Lead in 
Missouri,” Journal of Political Economy, XX (1931), 695-715.] If the 
work is an edited one, the title should be followed by the editor’s 
name. [Example: Speeches, Correspondence and Political Papers of 
Carl Schurz, ed. Frederic Bancroft (New York, 1913), I, 55-57.] For 
a work lacking pagination, use the signature instead of page references: 
Sig. A3v. If a work cited is in a series, the name of the series, inclosed 
in quotation marks, followed by the serial number, if given, should 
precede the place of publication. [Example: C. R. Fish, The Civil Serv- 
ice and the Patronage (“Harvard Historical Studies,” XI; New York, 
1905), pp. 102-3.] If a particular edition of a work is cited, the number 
of the edition precedes the place of publication. [Example: A Manual 
of Style (8th ed.; Chicago, 1925).] 
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